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Editors' Introduction 

r 

U U ovJi p£mu/ie to thz Pkoczzding^ oi tkz 4th HcvUonal Con^GAmcz 

on kcadmic Adv-li>tng. 

Thxzz pnlnUpal Ji^zcUon^ compfvuz t\iU KtcoK.d oi thz Coni^Amcz'. GznoJial 
Se^Uon^, Vnt-Coni2Azncz iilo^k^hopi, and Pap^ S^Uon^. Thz Tablz oi Contznt^ 
tut(> tijUi(>^ ioK aU p^^zritaUon^ made, along co^fi thz nah^ oi alt pfiO^nvxtVi^ . 
Tliz matejUal ^zco^dzd In thz VKoczzdAng^ ha^ bzzn pfiovUzd by thz p^^tnt^, 
and tk<L aatho/L(.) oi this mvtzJvidli^ [oAz] d^tgnatzd. IdUon^l .umma/u.e6 ion. 
■^Va.p2A SuUon^, adapted inom oUglndZ pn.ognjm pfiopoi.aU, OAZ pfiovldzd wfieKi 
pfi^zntJL havz notmadz tkeM om ^ummAlzA> available. Suck adaptzd ^ummxcU 
o^e maxkzd M an a^teJiUk {*) In thz TabU oi ContznU. In a im Mnc^ 
no ^umman.y could be dzvelopzd in.om a pKcu.znX^on. Vap^ S^Uon 6ummXA.U 
o^e p/.e6ented alphab^caULy, according to thz m^z oi thz iM pK^znt^A lutzd 
In tkd ConidJizncz pMg^am. 

Unda C. HlQQln^on, KimbMly V. Cok^n and 
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1 . GENERAL SESSIONS 

TheM Hotiom o{, KnoMlzdgt and Advlct" [Ktynott Adcke64) 

Mr. Perry has provided the following excerpt from the Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Study Counsel. Harvard University, for 1972-73 in lieu of a summary of ^ 

his adcfress. 

,/ 

On Advising and Counseling a ^ 

(Copyright 197'^ William G. Perry. Jr.. all rights reserved. Copies distributed at 
NACADA Conference in Asheville. NC . October 1980.) 

The number of students consulting our counselors increased for the 
sixth consecutive year. For a while we attributed the increase 
leaflet The difficulties of communication attendant on growth and change 
in the college had driven us reluctantly to publish a little brochure 
and to distribute nine thousand copies to students and Faculty. 

However, in keeping with our general feelings about such fliers, 
the leaflet was mentioned as a reason for calling upon us by only one 
instructor and by no student whatever. Its effects may have been 
subliminal, of course;' we thought we noticed some diminution ^^e 
accusatory query. "Why didn't I ever hear of the Bureau?'' However the 
most suggestive summary of the whole matter was ^° ' , ^ W.^'^^'J 
whom we made inquiry: "Oh. yes. I remember that thing! ' . 
desk drawer and promised myself I'd look at it as soon as I d solved 
all my problems." 

Our experience has taught us to ponder remarks like this._ When in- 
telligent students utter absurdities, we sense that we may be in the 
presence of powerful forces and suspect that the speaker may not be the 
only student subject to them. I wish to explore here the general logic 
from which the student spoke and which caused him an embarrassed laugh. 
The -Plorauon will not^explain^^^ -/-^^ ,,,, 

counseling in this particular year out il _ _ c . .. 

in which students come to us in any year. Such a vision of what the 
students seem to be asking of us may help to make comprehensible the 
particular manner in which we have learned to address them. 

"What is the typical problem students bring to the Bureau?"^ Where 
the word 'problem' is understood in the usual sense of some particular 
difficulty, the variety students present provides no answer to this_ 
ques ion Every problem under the sun. Even if the word is taken m a • 
more general or'abstract sense, and used to refer to some deeper dysfunction 
we find it stands in the way. 

The word certainly stands in the students' way. The students ex- 
pect counselors to be problem-solvers, that is. solvers of problems one 
should have solved on one's own. The student who could not ^"^^^J^f 
into our leaflet until he had solved all his problems ^as good company 
„ ' in the many students who tell us that they have no right to a k ^ P'^°^^^ 

sor a question in office hours while they are not .^o.ng we 1 in his course. 
If a student feels he has an -unsolved problem, then ^ ' s . sel f-es teem . s 
lowered, he has failed of independence, .there is something he "shou d 
have known." he is ashamed. ^n approaching a counselor whom he sees as 
a problem-solver, he must put aside his self-respect Since he expects 
the counselor to be more interested in^his problem than m h.m. he 
apologizes if he feels his problem may ndt be very '"Merest. ng. He ^ . 
anticipates even the counselor's usefulness as one more ^umil-a -on 
should the counselor be successful in pointing out what he should have 
known himself. 
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, Naturally, yye must meet the student where he is^. I f he i s invested 

deeply in hi s- "problem," we meet him there. Problems are real, and we 
^re happy to help students splve them.\ But >/e have become deeply mindful 
of the price and of ^n urgent priority. We find that we have more' funda-' 
mental work to share wj th • the student, and that if it i^n't done, no' 
? . problem will stay solved for more than a-^week. In this ingen.ious culture, 

almost any difficulty is quickly classified as a 'problem,' for all 
problems are presumed soluble. The effect is to obscure the i nescap'abi 1 i ty 
of pain an(J loss, perhaps even> to deny the possibility of trage^d^. In our 
training of young counselors, eager to become problem-sol vers /'themsel ves , 
we ask "And if a problem turns out to have no soluti.on at all/, has the 
counse lor' then nothing to do?" " ^, ^ 

|f pain, the sense of loss or of defeat, and even the threat 6f limit 
allow of no interpretation but that one has failed to solve one's problems, 
one is drawn inescapably into alienation from one's direct experience. 
Since the experience of pain is pre-judged as illegitimate or invalid or 
disqualifying', there, is^^ no way to be courageous except to search out what 
is wrong with oneself and get rid of it--even to the point of begging^a 
counselor's help in the endeavor. Bright young people may well be partic- 
ulary susceptible to this construct of their experience. What have their 
heads been for but to keep them out of the trouble and failure other people 
get into? If we then select from our problem-oriented society those bright 
yogng people who have nev^r failed at anything, and, because they have never 
failed, honor them with membership in a select institution devoted to the 
"intellect, we may^then believe that the student who sequestered the Bureau's 
leaflet iri his d rawer * (un t i 1 he should solve his problems) expressed the 
beliefs and aspirations of a large number of his classmates. 

I am clearly speaking of -rssues extending beyond the scope of the 
Bureau's counselors, and proper to the concern of all advisers and instructors. 
But it is reasonajDle' to expect that most of the students who come to us 
among those who suffer from these cultural mi scons t rua 1 s to such an 
extent as to prevent them from accepting and using the usual resources 
available for transcendence in the community at large. This assumption 
defines the Bureau. Rather than being a place for better advising-'it is 
a resource for a special mode of advising. Counselling is -anybody's term-- 
sometimes generic, sometimes specific or even pretentfous. In keeping 
with an older Harvard custom I use 'advising' as the generic term, 
'counseling' as specific. (If some pretentions must go with it, we are 
at least paid for them, and experience cuts them to size.) Since all 
counselors at the Bureau function also as Freshman Advisers I can 
illustrate the different emphases of advising and counseling free of sus- 
picion of invidious comparison. We see no line dividing counseling and 
advising. At their best they sftou 1 d' over 1 ap deeply in the actions of 
both counselors and advisers. The difference in emphasis expresses a 
difference, dictated by the context of the student's needs, in the adviser's 
and counselor's ordering of priorities and direction of regard. In 
addressing the interpenetration of the student and his world, my primary 
responsibility in advising is that the student is informed of what he needs 
to know about that world--its shape, where it is immutable, where it may 
respond to pressure, what others' experience of it has been. In the 
time available I will of course convey my recognition of the student as 
the individual he is--what I have to offer may be of. little use if he feels 
I'm not talking with hini'-but my first responsibility is never to assume 
that the student knows what he should know about Math 105. 

In counseling, I tentatively make just this perilous a5sumption. I 
may be curious' whether such an ignorance about the "out there" is the source 
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of the student's distress, but rf it is, I can allow the-fact to become 
apparent in due course. My prior concern is focused on another order of 
reality--the student's interpretation of his distress in the midst of hib 
situation as he sees it. My first respdns i bi 1 i ty is never to assume tha 
the student would not misconstrue the meaning of hjs experience if he only 
had accurate information. The probability is high, after all, that the 
student has already been given'good advice (and maybe other advice as wel 1 ) 
about his situation and how to address it. Some interpretations of his own, 
some meaning his experience has for him, may have made even accurate advice 
unassimilable. This probability, even as a. possi bi 1 i ty , enjo. ns the 
counselor to provide, first of all, an opportunity for the student to learn 
about, and to revise, the assumptions on which he rests his self-esteem 
The student may not need this opportunity; he may need it and not take it; 
the counselor cannot ' coerce him. But if the counselor, involves himself too 
early in 'the situation,' and fails to provide this larger opportunity, 
the r-isk that no one else will is unacceptable. 

This shift in priorities, this re-direction of attention more toward^ 
the student's experience, expresses itself in the difference of emphasis in 
the action of advising and the action of counseling. One of the most 
familiar of situations will illustrate. It is early December A freshman 
who has been telling his adviser that "everything's fine, OK drops h s 
pretense and his smile and reveals his conviction of defeat, stating that 
he thinks he should leave. "I don't know what's the matter. I can t study 
anymore. I'm wasting my time and my parent's money. It can't be just 
homesickness. I've just been home for Thanksg i v i ng-and I ve been away _ 
from home longer than this before. I hate to let down that man in Admissions 
but I guess- I just wasn't ready." 

I find a fair consensus as to the commitments proper to an adviser in 
such a moment. He is to reassure, in part by providing the information 
that many or even 'most' freshmen feel this way at this time, each of them 
convinced of being the one mistake the Admissions Committee made; he i s to 
encourage by siding with that part of the student that wants to stickit . 
out, assuring him that the discouragement will pass and that things wM 
look different in February; he is to inquire tactfully for specific trouble 
spots, roommates, courses, girls; and he is to make a date for 
to talk over that sticky paper for Expos. I nd i vi dua 1 _ s ty 1 es , n making these 
commitments will. vary with the adviser and the proximity to lunch or beer,, 
but the adviser will involve himself by reassurance, by c 1 a r i f y i ng _ the 
student's situation, and by becoming an active part of that f't^ation 
him5elf--a representative of the community saying in effect take heart, 
stay, we want you here". 

Thankfully, this is usually just what the student can use. He does 
feel reassured in knowing that others feel this way; he , s relieved of the 
conviction that something is wrong with him or that he doesn t belong. 
He can begin to think again; he gets the Expos paper written. With the 
adviser's coaching, he can even use the paper's lateness as a way to get 
to know his section person. 

But even when the adviser does this work well, there are many students 
who seem unable to make use of it. From what we have learned to hear them 
say, the reasons usually lie in that misconstrual of their pain which deni-es 
them the right to experience it in dignity or to accept the confidence of 
others in them. With an Occasional student of this kind, an _ experienced 
adviser finds it possible to shift his address in the direction I have 
called counseling (howsoever he may conceptualize for himself such a re- 
ordering of priorities and purposes). More commonly, the very cojnm.tments 
he has already made have added him inextricably to the lengthen ing 1 i st 



of those whom the student feels he is letting down. Perceiving the advLser 
as one more person who thinks he should stay in 'college, the student bedins 
to avoid him out of the very shame he needs to explore. 

It can be held that the learning involved in such an exploration, 
painful as it might be, is now the student's fi rst 'educational priority, 
so fundamental to his intellectual and academic development as to be integral 
with it. Harvard provides this educational opportunity through the expensive 
differentiation in its advising system which this essay explicates. I do not 
speak only of the Bureau of" Study Counsel, which is expensive enough. 
Counseling, like advising, is ultimately au exercise of one'* s humanity; 
it is no one*s monopoly, and the professional counselor's sole distinction 
lies in the privilege of full time study. Thankfully, there are many persons 
in administration and Instruction to whom the concerned Freshman Adviser can 
refer or to whom the student can turn on his own. 

Let us suppose, in this case, that the student has come to a counselor 
in the Bureau. After the usual preliminaries of greeting, he may start by 
saying much what he first said to his adviser, perhaps with a deepened sense 
of disqualification and confusion. A counselor will of course respond in 
his individual style as a person and in his intuitive sense of the student's 
person and timing. However, the general nature of his response wili be of 
the following order, and only an awareness of the counselor's commitment 
to the priorities I have discussed can make the choice comprehensible. 
"I gather--you' re saying, kind of, that you think you shouldn't be feeling 
this way--there's no reason for it--and yet, just the sa.ne, somehow 
you dc??" 

The ordinary conventions of helping relations provide a context in which 
the adviser's manner of response seems natural, appropriate and supportive. 
Not so for the counselor's mode. When listening to a tape recording in our 
course in counseling, beginners react to this n.^de of response with disbelief, 
embarrassment and shock. Superficially, they hear it as 'passive', more 
deeply as a withholding of support. They cannot understand why the student 
appears to react with a kind of underlying relief and gratitude in which 
he gradually dares to claim his experience and to develop new ways of^ 
affirming its meaning for him. This incongruity leads beginners to dif- 
ferentiate among kinds of support. 

The differentiation can begin usefully with an examination of the 
fate of the kind of support offered by our hypothet i ca 1 adviser. The 
adviser has said, outright or in effect, "Lots of freshmen feel this way". 
The student who jnas lost confidence in the legitimacy of his experience 
can read such a statement to confirm his apprehension that an experience 
is legitimate only if it can be classified in a common category. He has 
already said himself that he has failed to legitimize his experience through 
logical "reasons". What has happened to the adviser's best effort will be 
revealed when the student s^ys to the counselor, "My adviser tells me every- 
body feels this way this time'of year, but if so, they why do I react so 
badly?" 

Jhe adviser has also said, in kindness, "So you needn't worry." But 
this student, finding himself unable to stop worrying, has no choice but 
to add this failure also to his list. Not only is he experiencing Illegiti- 
mate distress; he can't even make himself feel the right way about It. 

For anyone who may wish to learn to counsel, the prerequisite Is to 
experience firsthand d?feat in the adviser's supportive endeavor. It is on 
.the sense of necessity born of this defeat that he will have to rely on 
learning ways that will strain his habitual and conventional modes of 
converse. Many of our beginners at^tetjipt to short-circuit this reorientation 



by learning "'technique". The ensuring diaster informs them that technique 
is not an instrument but an expression and that its integrity lies in its 
harmony with what one is endeavoring to express. 

What then is our hypothetical counselor endeavoring to express in his 
way o^res onding to the'Si st ressed freshman before him? No one example 
can represent the many kinds of communication the counselor may wish to 
attempt even in this f i rst mee t i ng , but. one kind is P;'°^^"^,5^^^^' ' 
constantly reconfirm its central message. . rst of ^ ' ' ' j^;/ '^^^^^^ the 
interpenetration of the student and his wor d , the ^""-J^^'" .'J 
attending more to the student than to the s i tua t . on . I cou d -y that he 
choosing to relate himself to the student's ea:per^en..e f ^.s s. uation 
but this experience is itself a complex, and the counselor has ^"empted to 
comm cate his recognition of its nature. Shorn of its tentative e very- 
itself a communication which I shall consider later-the counselor s state 
ment reads, "you're saying you shouldn't feel this way but you • Th^^ 
is, the counselor has given primary recognition not only to the freshman s 
experience but to his judgment of his experience-by "^^P' ' ' °;. ^ ' %. . 
ethical judgment of himself in hi^ experience. It is he fact ^^a^ ^'^.s 
iudqment is negative that obscures the support inherent in the counselor s 
incrve^tlonal'act. It will be quite in keeping with the -'^^^^^^^ 
for him to say outright, as the students' timing warran s and you feel 



° ap oi te n o s^if."' It is hard to see at first that such a response 
r^ on' tes not only to the student's central selfhood but to Jhat u '.a e 
exercise of se 1 f- j udgment in which we all invest, in times of defeat, our 
r^Li^ing shreds if strength and dignity Even in our - -P - 

affirm that at least we have our standards It i s the ^^^dent s sense 
that the counselor has recognized and conf i rmed _ th , s ^^^^^'^^^ "jf,^, 
and dignity rather than denying its necessity m favor of the usual forms 
Tf reassurance, that gradually gives the student his opportunity to loosen 
the defensive entrenchment of his self-esteem. 

For the sake then of confirming and supporting the student in this central 
strength, he counetor has simply accepted the fact of the student s negative 

ef- id ment. Beginning counselors have trouble ^istinguising between 
accep ing the fact of a judgment and accepting the judgment self^ They 
fear their acceptance will be misconstrued reement Th i s never happens . 

Indeed the very phrasing "you think you shouldn't.. . ^ P° ^^^".^ „f 
and cumulatively over time to the nature of such judgmentsas attributions 
the student's own, as distinct from fixed states in his being. 

The remaining phrase "but you do" seems to run another risk that the 
student will read it, in his frame, as an accusation, o ^ '^f 
firmatory judgment of failure. Perhaps this very expec ation in he tudent 
win ^e? hien'for him, through contrast, the : pi . 

the counselor's tone. The tone is at once grave, compa lonate respecXAu\ 
and matter of facf-this being how the counselor naturally feels. There are, 
Tf course: mLy ways and tines for such expressions; in speaking this way 
at this time, the counselor has taken his stand as a teacher. 

At first glance the phrase might seem to extend the simple"accept- 
ance"u accorded to the student's self-judgment to Jhe experience itself. 
ThTs is surely the counselor's intention, but he intends the act to 
Ihis IS sureiy une _ „ i : ^ ; m >, at the level of his fundamental 

oontvadiot the student, implicitly, at the ;eve or ms student 
assumptions about the nature of experience itself. After all, the 
•has said that the experience is unacceptable. 

The counselor will be as intransigent in this teaching as he has been 
bold "establishing its context at the outset. But he w i 1 1 conduct i t 
th ou h t e mpl ciL of his action. Explication would involve him m 
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those very metaphysical justifications through which the student negates 
his life, namely that experience must be justified through reasons. In 
contrast, the metaphysical assumption the counselor expresses in the tone 
of "but you do" is precisely the age-old humanist postulate "existence 
is prior to essen^ce." He is. saying, "The legitimacy of your experience .-, 
lies in the fact that you have it. It is real, and prior." A lot remains 
to be learned about living, of course, aftej-^ this premise is tentatively 
assumed, and the counselor will help th^'-<tudeh<. to start his explorations. 
One observation will surely be that .e^erience of thought, feeling and 
events reveals itself as far more complex and negotiable once one learns 
"to suspend judgment long enough for at least a short sequence to evolve. 

Most centrally, the counselor will try to promote these learnings in 
the student's interpretation of his pain: that pain is itself a human 
event, often inescapable rather than an invariant sign of shameful failure 
to solve some problem, that it caa even be a dignified event, ennobling 
of simple endurance. At levels below the mere words, it is astonishing 
how incredible these truisms can seem. 

Al a time of the student's life, then, when all his choices appear 
" f rom wi th in to be narrowing his horizons rather than broadening them, 
one task of all counseling must be to assist him in accepting the experience 
of loss as legitimate in itself. This entails in turn the communication 
of the dignity of grieving. The freshman may have to learn to grieve not 
only the home he has left. Even the vision of success in his field of^ 
concentration may but remind him of the success he might have been in fields 
down the roads not taken. 

We have inquired of students who have responded well to their adviser's 
support or who have seemed to find the support of the general instructional 
and social milieu sufficient to them. In their talk of their experience 
tl>ey convey a sense of texture in the ongoing present--an awareness of 
'^immediate function and existence in which they naturally "take the bad 
with the good"--a kind of "you can't win them all" vitality. The acceptance 
of limit seems part of this flow of daily living, and even the grieving 
of loss seems often to take its course with only an intermittent, wave- 
like infusion into conscious attention. In severe stress, the sensate 
awareness of flow of the present in the context of time nourishes the hope 
of change and invites the investment of courage in the maintenance of 
da i ly work. 

This sense of physical reality in a textured present has become lost 
to students whose courage and self-esteem have somehow become invested in 
our culture's aspiration to defeat the possibility of defeat. Pain cannot 
be allowed to be an event; it appears as an ineradicable judgment of short- 
coming. Faced now with the necessity of life's choices, they find themselves 
hopelessly indecisive. If some good lies in each of two directions, they 
waver, unable to take either because of the loss of the other. Urged to 
talk wi th a counselor, they wi 1 1 claim to be "too introspective already." 
But clearly, their preoccupation with internal debate has been caused by 
the very prerflise which denies its resolution. Thought has become obses- 
sional, and the very endeavor to find a recourse in studies only confirms 
the helplessness of will. 

Counseling, then, begins with the present. The counselor's first 
endeavor must be to emphasise, in every moment of action, the student's 
existence before him in the here and now. He cannot do so expl i c i t 1 y ; 
he does-' not want to make the student think about, or strive for, some 
existential ideal of which he is falling short. He wants to nourish and 
reawaken in the student the sensation that whatever he is talking aboutj 
he is saying it here and now in this room--whatever disasters and failures 



he may be endeavoring to ward off, here he is for now, anyway. For this, 
the counselor's sole power Jies in the resonance he can provide through 
his own awareness. He never allows his attention tobe seduced so far 
into what the student is saying as to detract from his awareness that the 
student is in the act of saying it. This constancy of attention will . 
express itself naturally and unobtrusively in low key evocations of the 
present.as context: "You're saying--so you're feeling that--if I hear 
you right--as you look back on it now you-it^s as if you look ahead to 
that one and you say. . ." 

Tone, however, will be more communicative than words, and in a 
paradoxical way: the counselor will express his resonance with the 
student's immediate experience most powerfully through the groping tentative- 
ness of his offers of understanding. Present experiences—or more precisely 
present exper i encin^" i s ever on the move, unfolding, as the moment opens 
into the future. On the leading edge of this moment, our immediate aware- 
ness and attention move within a salience of relatively defined shapes and 
meanings. These well up, as it were, out of a larger ^^Quer manifo d" 
a manifold itself in motion with changing potentials for further rea izations 
and revelations. Because awareness in this immediate sense has no clear 
boundaries, no definition separating it from its further potentials, we 
can communicate it only through open-ended suggestions If you are to 
try to tell me of this unfolding moment you may speak like this,_ wen, 
I don't know, maybe I don't quite understand, but what keeps coming to_ 
. mind is " If I then try to understand your experience and to communicate 
my understanding to you, I can do so in either of two modes I could say 
in a declarative sentence, "I see. You're puzzled." Here I have under 
stood your experience in the sense of labeling it, conceptualizing it, 
bounding it within a category. If you find the category reasonably accurate 
you will say "Yes", and we wi 1 1 be related together through a concept it- 
self devoid of puzzling. To meet at this level, we have had to interrupt 
your experiencing at the level of the puzzling itself. Conceptualizing 
is of course itself an invaluable human activity, but with its price in 
immediacy. Here, it has put the experience we are concept ua 1 i z i ng _a/?o?^t, 
together with our attention, into the moment that is past, preempting the 
flowing present. In the converse of experiencing, a concept (past participle 
of oonci'pio, to grasp) can be a^stopper. 

But I can"understand" in another way. I can endeavor to accompany 
you in the unfolding of the experiential moment itself. You will sense my_ 
presence in that I offer my understanding as tentatively as you are exploring 
your own, for my voice will leave my words suspended, as if in mid-air, _ 
imposing neither the demand of a question, nor the finality of a declaration: 
"Oh you really feel kind of puzzled, somehow. . .or .. ." Because this expresses 
my genuine endeavor to share the flow of the moment without intrusion or 
manipulation, you wi 1 1 hardly notice 'what' I have said-much 'ess be 
distracted by the inanity it exudes in print. Instead, sensing only that_ 
I am somehow 'with' you, you will feel supported and encouraged in following 
the unfolding of your thought and f ee 1 i ng , say i ng perhaps ' Yeah-yea^-- 
Oh-Maybe M ve got it clear enough really, but what I don't understand 
about it all is its importance.'' 

Where a student is not too depressed to echo to the counselor's insistent 
resonance to his presence, its meaning for him can be dramatic Indeed, 
the issue was first made explicit for us years ago by a student who, 
responding to this mode of attention, gradually relaxed in his ^h^'f-'^^^" 
felt the muscles of his belly: "Golly, I feel like I ' m rea 1 aga i n ! I guess 
I've been feeling like a C-minus walking around on two legs. 

In the context of this resurgence of vitality, be it dramatic or pain- 
fully slow, the student can learn with the counselor a new respect for 
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grieving and a new foundation for his self-esteem. He will also learn 
new ways of conducting his inner debates. All men, he will discover, are 
condemned to live their inner lives in committee. He will therefore under- 
take to hear all voices but to declare himself a firm chairman. Meanwhile 
he can get himself gratefully back to work. 

We are sometimes asked if we think of counseling as a kind of 'preventive 
psychiatry'. Well, all right, if we stop to think about it that way. 
But we would have to stop. We could say that students come to us in the 
log-jams of personal development. Helping them to pry loose and get going 
must surely be preventive. It must lessen the likelihood of having recourse 
to those substitutes for living called neuroses. Also we hope it is often 
preventive of just plain failure. 

As for psychiatry or therapy, the overlap with counseling is clearly 
considerable. However, the emphasis in psychotherapy (medical or psy- 
chological) is on the unlearning of long-established defensive strategems. 
Psychiatry, also, must attend to those manifestations of disordered 
experience in which the chemistry of the body is entwined. 

Our major interest draws us back toward the i nterpenetrat ion of our 
endeavors with those proper to advising and instruction. Not that we would 
have all advisers and teachers turn themselves into counselors. Rather 
we are looking beyond the broad distinctions which I have emphasized in 
this essay to join with our colleagues in exploring the complex ways in^ 
which those confirmatory processes so heightened in specialized counseling 
can and do function as an integral part of all good advising and teaching. 

In our Seminars on Teaching and Learning we share with advisers and 
Teaching Fellows the ways of seeing into educational interaction to which 
our experience has led us. From the examination of tape recordings of 
actual events we find that the members of our seminars take with them not 
the wish to undertake in their work the counselors' special focus but r;ather 
a more articulated vision of the choices available in their work from 
moment to moment. We know that in our own advising we have learned, for 
example, that when a freshman reports his grades--four straight "A's", 
let us say--it is well to restrain our impulse to congratulate. At least 
long enough to ask "and how do you feel about t/zat?" Counseling has taught 
us, as it had taught others, never to close off the opportunity for the 
student to communicate such a reading as "Terrible. I'm really disappointed 
In this place, I mean--and in me too, somehow-- I know damned well I don't 
deserve those grades." 

Agaxn4^ tko, backg/iound oi thoj^z thoughts, U: 4eem4^ to qiuXz 

glvz to thoAA too/Lfe OittoixnU io^ th(UA lncAzci6zd u^e oi couMQllng. . . 



L. Lee Kno^f^olkamp, A^^ocmUq, P^o{,z^6o/i and Acting CkoAApoMAon, V^pcuvbn^nt 
o{^ ComJi^dUng and Vtuonnol S^vldz^, UyiivMJ^lty oi MoAtfland, Collo^gz PaA,k: 

Pes i gn i ng Devel opmenta 1 Ad vising Envi ronments 

Dr. Knefelkamp's presentation focused on use of the Perry scheme in providing 

academic advising. Because the session was not taped, no summary could be developed. 
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Tom Sutton, LmAyiing RQJbzoKck Vnojzct) RobzAt lAomUhKop, EduccvUonai T^Ung SoAvico,} 

Vhlt ReueA, The AmeAx.can Colto^go, Toting Vwgfum> 

Truth-in-Testinq and Its Implications for Academic Advising 

The lollou^ng ^ummaAy ^ oij Tom Sivtton. 

No one in NACADA needs to be reminded of the enormous influence of 
standardized testing in American education. However, some conference - 
participants may be less aware of the growing movement for truth-in- 
testing around the country, a movement which is leading the drive for 
public accountability on the part of some of the most powerful and 
secretive institutions in education: the testing companies. They 
have become the de facto arbiters of educational opportunity for many 
American students. 

The truth-in-testing movement attempts to provide a mechanism for 
public scrutiny through the same approach that led to legislation 
requiring t ruth- i n- 1 end i ng and t ruth- i n-packag i ng . The law which New 
York passed in 1979 contains three basic provisions: 1) All research 
on test validity, bias and predictability must be disclosed publicly; 
2) Test takers must be informed of exactly what their scores mean (in 
terms of predictive value, margin of error, scoring scale, etc.) and 
how they will be reported to institutions; and 3) Upon request, test 
takers must be provided copies of questions and answers used in computing 
thei r scores . 

The truth-in-testing approach serves a number of purposes. It 
promotes a better understanding of tests. and their limitations by both 
students and institutions. It reveals the procedures used to translate 
^ raw scores into the information which is reported to institutions. It 
holds out^ the prospect of improved tests, as a result of more extensive, 
independent professional and community access to test research. It gives 
students the opportunity to learn from specific mistakes they may have 
made on tests. It lessens the inequities of differential access to 
various coaching programs based on ability to pay. In short, truth-in- 
testing is an essential step toward removing the secrecy surrounding our 
standardized testing industry. 

Supporters of truth-in-testing include NEA, Hispanic Education 
Coalition, National Consumers League, NAACP, and the United States 
Students Association. Legislation has been introduced in a number of 
states as well as in the United States Congress, and t ruth- i n-tes t i ng 
is now law in New York and California. The correlation between family 
income and test performance is wel 1 -documented , and truth- i n-test i ng is 
one approach which can help ensure that standardized tests cease to be 
a barrier to equal educational opportunity for all Americans. 

Copies of reports pertaining to standardized testing may be obtained 
f ronn the .author. 



timz oi tho, ConiQAmcQ,. He p^Q^^nU a doJjoUl^d dUcu^Uon oi tiiz tAuth-^n-tQJ>t^ng 
^-6ae -en that a/utictH' 
Legislative proposals to regulate standardized admissions testing: Political 'ssues 

educational truths, and the political process. Peabody Jou rnal of Education, 19tt1 , 

58(2), 72-83. 
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Tfie {^oJUom^ng ^tatojmnt /legoActcng "ACT' 4 Portion on T/iuth-ln-Tuting'* l6 by 
VkiUp R. Reue/L. 

The widespread interest in the much publicized debate regarding Truth- 
in-Testing is evidenced by this panel. Frankly, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how Truth-in-Testing would affect the academic advising process. 
Consequently, I conclude that the presence of this panel at this conference 
can be attributed to a general interest in the topic. 

Your interest i.n Truth- in-Test ing coincides with a broader public 
interest in legislation that requires a significant departure from past 
policies that restrict access to admission tests for undergraduate, graduate n 
and professional schools. This change which would be required by the 
various Truth- i n-Test i ng legislative proposals introduced in 20 states is 
the "disclosure" of tests. Simply stated, "disclosure" is allowing students 
to review their tests after they have sat for them. ACT and other test 
agencies are opposed to Truth- i n-Tes t i ng for legal, political, educational 
and servi.ce reasons that relate to disclosure. While disclosure, per se, 
is an appealing idea, legislation mandating it is not. 

Responsible 1 eg i s 1 a t i on. has the following characteristics: 1) its 
language does not conflict with existing laws or legal principles unless 
its purpose is to alter existing laws or legal principles; 2) it has been 
thoroughly studied so its consequences are clearly understood; 3) it contains 
provisions that will lead to the achievement of its purposes; and k) it is 
•necessary because a) it addresses a s i gn i f i can t- probl em and b) it is the 

only means by which the problem can be solved. 

1 intend to demonstrate that Truth- i n-Test i ng falls short \)f the pre- 
ceeding definition. Evidence that Truth- i n-Test ing falls short of the 
definition comes from New York, one of two states that has enacted a Truth- 
in-Testing law. 

What happened in New York? The original law was enacted in 1979 and 
became effective January 1, 1980. Before it became effective, amendments 
were introduced to correct the law's deficiencies, two lawsuits were filed 
by test agencies which sought injuctive relief from the law, 20 small admis- 
sions test programs were withdrawn from the state, other test agencies 
reduced the availability of their tests, and most test agencies raised test 
fees to cover the increased costs of complying with the law. Any Truth- 
in-Testing law modeled after the New York law will have similar effects. 

Legal and Political Considerations 

Almost all proposed Truth-in-Testing laws contain provisions similar 
to those in the New York law that a) are the subject of litigation in a 
Federal District Court, b) were the subject of a lawsuit in a New York 
State court until the law was amended, c) may restrain trade, and d) 
imposes data reporting and publication requirements on private test agencies 
that would not be imposed on examinations developed by the state. 

Like the original New York law, language in many other proposed laws 
does not restrict the applicability of the legislation to students, tests, 
and institutions in Florida. Consequently, it extends the states' 
jurisdiction beyond their geographical boundaries and violates the sovereignty 
of other states. This issue of limits to extraterritorial jurisdiction was 
raised before a New York court. However, the case was declared moot when 
the New York law was amended to limit the law's applicability to New York 
residents, institutions, and to tests administered in the state. Statutes 
lacking this limitation violate other existing laws. 

Similarly, Truth- i n-Test i ng laws conflict with federal law. For 
example, the New York law requires test agencies to publish copyrighted 
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documents whi ch, accord i ng to a lawsuit in New York, violates the federal 
copyright law and the ]kth Amendment to the Constitution. This litigation 
is pending before a Federal District Court that has restrained New York 
from applying the law to the New Medical College Admission Test. Were 
the law declared unconstitutional or in conflict with federal copyright 
law and voided, it is likely similar laws in other states would be voided 
also. Other states should not enact Truth- i n-Tes t i ng until the legality 
of the New York law_has been determined. 

Any proposed legislation that may conflict with existing laws or legal 
principles should be carefully studied. Because the proposed legislation 
may abridge the purposes of the existing law, the proposed legislation 
may be undesirable. Truth- i n-Tes t i ng abridges existing laws. 

Private agencies are also concerned about any legislation that imposes 
on requirements to which they must adhere that is not also imposed on govern- 
ment agencies. Truth- i n-Tes t i ng often expressly excludes civil service 
examinations from compl i ance wi th the law. Civil service examinations 
are often more heavily weighed in employment decisions than admission tests 
are weighed in admissions decisions. Consequently, civil service examinations 
often have a greater impact on individuals than do admission tests which 
would suggest they should comply with Truth- i n-Tes t i ng . However, ACT argues 
that the sponsors' reasons for excluding civil service tests from Truth- 
in-Testing are sufficient reasons for treating the bills unfavorably. 

Truth-in-Testing also should be treated unfavorably because it is 
unnecessary state legislation imposed on national testing programs that 
will not affect most large testing programs. Most programs, particularly 
large/test programs in which students have expressed considerable interest 
in r/viewing their tests, already publish their tests. Other test agencies 
do nbt routinely disclose their tests to the public because either a) they 
te'^t so few students it is impractical, b) their tests' psychometric 
foundations would be destroyed, or c) their experience in New York suggests 
few students want to review their tests. Enactment of additional Truth-in- 
Tes.ting laws will therefore not affect the test programs in which students 
have the greatest interest and would harm other test programs. 

Effects on Service 

The harmed test programs include the tests taken by few students each 
year. In addition, test fees for the affected tests would rise while test 
availability may be reduced. 

Although 'the writers and sponsors of Truth-in-Testing often attempted 
to exclude small test programs from compliance, they may not have_been_ 
successful. Shortly after the New York law was enacted, 20 agencies with- 
drew their tests from the state because the cost of complying made the test 
programs so expensive they became impractical. Six of the 20 have announced 
plans to return to the state after the law is amended. 

Other effects on test services will occur for programs not exempted from 
Truth-in-Testing. These include increased test fees and perhaps reduced test 
availability. Test agencies have increased their fees to students in New 
York. Increased fees are required to recover the costs of compliance. 
Because tests cannot be reused as they are now (at least twice) niore new 
tests must be developed. Consequently, the additional cost of additional 
test development will be recovered through increased test fees. 

If the only disadvantage that accompanied the enactment of additional 
Truth-in-Testing laws were increased fees, ACT would notoppose Truth-in- 
Testing. However, the increased fees accompany legislation that is un- 
necessary and disruptive to the admission process. In addition, the increased 
fees accompany legislation that may be harmful to disadvantaged students. 
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Educational Effects 

-proponents often claim that, d i sadvantaged students will be theprimary 
beneficiaries of Truth- i n-Tes t i ng . By requiring test agencies to disclose 
their tests, disadvantaged students win have access to the same experiences 
wealthier students obtain by attending costly test preparation courses. 
If the only benefit of test preparation courses is to review practice 
examinations, the proponents' argument is plausible. However, not only is 
there considerable doubt about the benefits of test preparation courses, it 
is increasingly clear that disadvantaged students are less likely to obtain 
disclosed tests than are advantaged students. Both major undergraduate 
testing programs have reported that middle and upper income students, from 
suburban areas who tend to earn high grades and test scores, are much more 
liekly to obtain disclosed tests. If, as some believe, the disclosure of 
tests can help students, then it appears it will most likely help the 
advantaged. There is no evidence that Truth- i n-Tes t i ng will help the dis- 
advantaged. It may have the opposite effect. 

Concluding Note 

If more Truth- i n-Tes t ing laws are enacted they will affect different 
testing programs differently. For example, ACT has testedabout 33,000 
students in New York since its law become effective. It will cost ACT 
about $225,000 to comply with the law so 33,000 students could obtain a 
copy of their tests. Only 70, or .2 of one percent, requested a copy of their 
tests. A more vivid example of well intentioned. but unnecessary legislation 
would be hard to identify. 

Clearly, other test programs had 'd i f f erent experiences and their 
national .pol-icies on test disclosure reflect their experiences. Consequently, 
ACT opposes Truth- i n-Tes t i ng because it is unnecessary, it may have serious 
consequences on some students and because it will not achieve its purposes. 
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I I . PRE-CONFER?NCE WORKSHOPS 
Vavld S. ZKockdUt, Utz PKeMdznt, Tkt Ame/^can CoUzgz Te^t^r-g VKognxm: 

Assessing Your Advising Program 
lsioJiuatz-''To dete^mtne tki UgnlilcMizz on m nth ^^^J 

CollQ.q-iatz VlcXlomx.ij ] 

In a recent National Survey of Academic Advising conducted by The 
American College Testing Program. 75°^ of the institutions of higher 
education responding reported no formal evaluation process of their 
academic advising program. Clearly there is a need a maj°r.ty of 
colleges and universities for a more systematic and periodic appraisal 
of both their advising programs and individual adviser performances. 

A well-designed evaluation program can achieve the following 
objectives: 

1) to determine how well the advising system is working; 

2) to obtain information on individual adviser performance for 
the purpose of sel f- i mprovement 

3) to gain information on areas of weakness in order to better 
develop in-service training strategies'; 

to provide data for use in administering a recogn i t i on/rewaVd 
system individual advisers; 

to gather data to support requests for funding or gain improved 
administrative support of the advising program. 
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Evaluation can generally be thought of as consisting of « '^^er forma t i ve 
or summative evaluation. Formative evaluation is ^^'^^f ° 
individual self-development or improvement of the overall advising program. 
This type of evaluation is best represented by objectives 1, 2, 3, and J 
n^ted'abo^e. Formative evaluation is. for obvious ^^-^ ^^.^^f^;' ^ 
accepted by advisers and therefore easier to implement on most "'^P"^"; 
S mm tve evaluation, on the other hand, is more ^J-a^en i ng to many ad . sers . 
This type of evaluation, represented by objective k above, is des gned to 
provide specific information on individual adviser perf ormance^for the 
purpose o? making judgments or decisions -^-^-^ t eir e fect.ve^^^^^ 
A good comprehensive evaluation program should contain both formative and 
summative evaluation. 

Developing and implementing a successful advising ^^^'"^^ 
involves the consideration of a number of important factors. Follow ng_ is 
Ibrllf discussion of six factors which need to be cons i dere . n des - gn i ng 
a workable and effective advising evaluation program on a college or 
university campus. 

Factor One: Inv olvement and Administ rative Support. There is no 
subst itu-irforstrong administrative comm itment a/ upport or t e -a tion 
program. Without such support, the evaluation ' '^^^^J i^^"/ 

in succeeding. It is important at the outset to obta i n the support of the 
person or persons to whom the advisers are responsible (e.g.. cnier 

: de^i^officer. deans, department heads). Once such a com.- men ha 
been made and communicated, the next step is o seek he '"vo Wement of 
the advisers themselves in the actual formulation °J^he p °gram A^°^ 
mittee of advisers should be appointed to develop the specifics or tne pr g 



By gaining this involvement and feeling of "ownership" in the early stage 
of development many potential problems and concerns can be avoided. 

Factor Two: Determination of Criteria . A critical initial step is to 
obtain consensus on the criteria that will be used to determine program 
and adviser effectiveness. Institutional policy statements on academic 
advising can be helpful in identifying desired outcomes, adviser behaviors, 
and functions. Some common criteria include, but are not limited to: 
mastery of information; interpersonal skills; frequency of contact with 
advisees; keeping office hours; referral activity; attendance at in-service 
training; retention rates; and drop-adds , etc. It should be noted that it 
is often much easier to determine criteria than to develop satisfactory 
measures to assess the criteria selected. 

Factor Three: Method of Evaluation . The method of evaluation needs 
to be determined early in the planning process. Regardless of what is going 
to be evaluated, (overall advising program, individual adviser performance, 
or both) basically three possibilities exist: 1) advisee evaluation; 
2) adviser evaluation; or 3) advising manager or administrator evaluation. 
Although all can contribute to the evaluation process, advisee evaluation 
is probably the most direct and useful type of evaluation since advisees 
are the recipients of the service. 

Factor Four: Instrument Development or Selection . Institutions may 
choose to develop their own evaluative instruments, borrow from other 
institutions, or use an instrument developed by the Center for Faculty 
Evaluation and Development, Box 3000, Manhattan, Kansas, 66502. Each 
approach has certain advantages. Self-developed instruments ensure 
"ownership" and often assess local objectives and desired outcomes more 
completely. The Academic Advising Survey , available from the Center for^ 
Faculty Evaluation and Development, has had broad institutional use and is 
supported by a research base. 

Factor Five: Data Gathering . In order to ensure that the results of 
any evaluation effort are as representative and valid as possible, consider- 
ation must be given to how and when the data will be collected. When 
evaluating the overall advising program, a sampling of advisee, adviser, 
and administrative input will probably suffice. However, when evaluating 
individual adviser performance it is obviously desirable to have as complete 
results as possible. Often making advising evaluation a part of the regis- 
tration process or administering it during a common class period will result 
the most complete data being collected. 

Factor Six: Feedback : A final, and sensitive consideration in the 
development and implementation of an advising program is the matter of pro- 
viding individual advisers with appropriate feedback on jthe results of the 
evaluation. Confidentiality should, of course, be observed for both 
advisers and advisees. Advisers should be provided with their results, and 
if possible, a mean or average "score" for each item for the total adviser 
group. This not only lets each adviser determine areas which are strong 
or need to be strengthened, but allows them to compare their performance 
with that of all advisers on the campus. In the final analysis, adviser 
behavior is more likely to occur as a result of genuine interest and 
dedication on the part of the adviser to achieve competence. 

Speci al Note : Participants in the pre-conf erence workshop on "Assessing 
Your Advising Program'' had the opportunity to complete a self-inquiry 
instrument on "How Good Is Your Advising Program?" This l8-item question- 
naire is designed to assess the effectiveness of individual campus advising 
programs. A copy of this instrument and scoring key may be obtained from 
the author. 
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ThzodofLZ K. t'lLUoA, Vno^QMofi oi Education, UyiiveAi-Uy oi GtoKQla.: 

Student Development Assessment and the Developme ntal Transcript 

The Developmental Transcript is, in essence, a record which reflects 
someone's judgment about a student's developmental learnings. It is based 
upon a Mentoring Process designed to aid the student in sys tema t i c <g rowth 
produc i ng ways . 

The workshop was based upon the work of both Brown (1980) and McCaffrey 
and Miller (1980). It focused primarily upon the fact that the Developmental 
TrancicriDt reflects both a process and a product , includes a mentoring- 
/advi semen t component , and, to be effective, must be organized in a 
sys tema t i c fashion. 

The process includes 1) assessing the current developmental status of 
students, 2) establishing developmental goals, 3) planning and selecting 
developmental experiences, k) evaluating student progress, 5) recording 
student progress, and 6) reassessing the student's developmental growth 
and recycling the student through the process. The product involves the 
creation of a developmental transcript/record and can take several forms 
including 1) experiential checklists of developmental activities, _ 
2) competency-based checklists of potential achievements or 3) a portfolio 
containing evidence of student accomplishments (Brown, 1980). Each 
institution or program must decide what form both the process and the 
product wi 1 i take. 

Me ntoring , viewed as mature advisement, is seen as an ongoing process 
that provides students with a significant and trusted guide or consultant 
to assist them in achieving maximum benefit from the higher education 
experience (McCaffrey and Miller, 1980). Knowledge and skil 1 s essent lal 
for mentors to possess include: 1) an understanding of human development 
principles, knowledge about students' developmental tasks and ability to 
apply developmental theory in practice; 2) facilitative communication 
skills such as nonpossessive warmth, respect and understanding, the ability 
to collaborate, the capacity to use mutual decision-making approaches and 
the ability to encourage and give feedback to students; 3) competence _ i n 
using institutional resources such as knowledge of institutional require- 
ments and policies as well as an awareness of referral agencies, services 
and other appropriate resources; and h) the ability to both apply and 
teach others to use specific strategies including goal setting, assessment, 
developmental planning and evaluation. Mentors generally apply their skills 
to help students use their abilities to make decisions, learn new behaviors 
and participate as a partner in their own education (McCaffrey and Miller, 
1980). 

The developmental transcript approach has great potential for academic 
advising and counseling programs. If education and development of the whole 
student is our goal, it is important to expand the student's higher education 
experiences' transcript beyond the mere recording of academic grades. The 
developmental transcript has utility for advancing higher education into the 
twenty-first century. 

Brown, R. D. Developmental transcript mentoring: A total approach to 
integrating student development in the academy. In D. Creamer (Ed.), 
Student development in higher education . (ACPA, Media Publication 
Number 27 ) , 1980. '• 

McCaffrey S. S., & Miller, T. K.. Mentoring: An approach to academic 
advising. In Newton, F. B. and Ender, K. L. (Eds.). Student develop- 
ment practices. Springfield, IL: C. C. Thomas, Publisher, 1980. 
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GoAcitd V. league, Bo/teau Oj$ EducaZlonal RQJ>ejVich, Coltzgz Educxition, UnlveA^ity 
t>\aALjland; Hznn,ij M. Canto/i., Execotcue ViAtctoK, \})ln^toyi-Salm Fqundationi 

Writing Grant Proposals for Academic Advising 

P/L. Teague p^ovldzd thz {^oltou)ing ^ummoAy /lego/icicng gmnt pMpo^ats t^o/i academic 
advising. 

Today there is an acknowledged need to supplement direct funding 
for institutions of higher education with external support in the form 
of grants and contracts. Faculty and staff are expected to be active' 
in the pursuit of outside funding for projects which they must develop, 
administer and evaluate. These projects include both pure and applied 
research, training activities to meet documented needs, and program 
i nnovat i ons des i gned to i mprove servi ces . 

In order to be an effective grants-seeker, one must have a good 
grasp of the entire grants process. Knowledge in such areas as the 
following are needed: 

1 . Grants terminology 

2. Fund i ng source pub 1 i ca t i ons 

3. Contacts with potential sponsors 

4. Prdposal organization and writing 

5. Budget preparation 

6. Institutional policies and routing procedures 

7. Sponsor's review process 

8. Award management 

An understanding of terms such as authorization and appropriation, 
contract and grant, grant period, program and contract officers, direct 
and indirect cost and field reviewer is important when seeking funds and 
managing the award. 

Publications useful in locating potential funding sources are 
available in the institution's grants office, public library or by direct 
subscription. Major publications include the Catalog of Federal Domestic 
Assistance , Federa 1 Regi ster , Commerce Business Daily , Foundation Directory 
and Annual Register of Grant Support . Many federal agencies publish a 
free periodic news 1 etter /bu 1 1 et i n as do some foundations. The Foundation 
Center's main libraries are located in New York City and Washington, D.C.. 

Contacts with sponsor representatives, especially when dealing with 
foundations, is important before making application and during proposal 
preparation. Always follow-up the award decision with a request for reasons 
for approval as well as disapproval. 

Several components are common to most proposals, regardless of sponsor. 
These include the abstract, introduction, statement of prob lem/need , goal 
and objectives, plan of action/methodology, time schedule, personnel 
description, facilities, evaluation, dissemination, future funding and 
budget. 

Budgets are a numerical picture of the narrative. Direct costs include 
salaries, fringe benefits, travel, supplies, consultants, phone, postage, 
equipment and computer services. Indirect costs cover payroll, purchasing 
and facilities operation. Cost sharing or matching of expenses may be 
required. All items must be fully explained and justified. 
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Applicants must be aware of the institution's routing procedures and 
requirements for clearances/assurances. Time must be allocated for routing 
before deliver;/! to sponsor. — 

Knowledge^of the review process is essential in preparing the proposal. 
Applicants should use the jjublished evaluation criteria as a writing guide. 
The experience of being a field reviewer will be of value in preparing a 
proposa 1 . 

Once an award is made, the grant recipient is accountable for accurate' 
and timely financial and technical management. Compl i ance wi th terms is 
critical as is proper record keeping. 

Becoming a good grants-seeker comes with experience-one must apply . 
in order to be funded. Although one must be prepared for rejection because 
of the steep competition, an edge can be gained by doing one's homework. , 
An award winning proposal is the culmination of hard work. Address a well-, 
documented need with a clear approach, draw upon quality resources, and 
present a comprehensive and defensible budget. 
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•mU/l. CculUa pfiovldzd the. ioUoMing ^umMViy ^zgcvicUng pn.opo6aZ LonUlng and iounda,Uon 

Proposal Wr i t i ng/Foundaft ion Research 

Any dffort to .find program funding from foundation sources starts 
with a thorough search for foundations which are likely to be receptive 
to your particular project or idea. A grant seeker should do the nome- 
work necessary .to identify those likely and logical sources. 

Many of ^he materials to aid in your search are published by and 
■ available in the Foundation Center Libraries and Regional Depositories. 
Major libraries are located at 888 Seventh Avenue, New York; 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Wash i ng ton D . C. ; 321 Sutler Street San 
Francisco, California; and 739Nationa1 City Bank Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Addresses of Regional Libraries/Cooperating Collections are 
available from the Foundation Center at the New York address. 

Among the research sources available are the Foundation Grants Index, 
annual listing of grants of $5,000 or more made by 350 foundations; 
COMSEARCH, yearly listing of grants by subject areas o,i microfiche or^ 
hard copy; Foundation Directory . 7th Edition, bas i c ,i n format ion °n 3.000 
foundations"with assets of $1 million or more or annual grants of $100,000 
including f i e 1 d-of- i nteres t index; Source Book Profi les. individual 
analysis of 700 foundations that award $200,000 or more, in grants annually, 
by subject, type of grant, type of recipient; National Data . 
directory of all active grantmaking foundations in the U.S.. In addition 
tothese sources, the libraries will contain aperture card copies of 
990 AR's and 990 PF's that foundations file with the IRS. 

As contrasted with government agencies, approaches to most foundations 
are.usua11y less complicated "and less bulky. Whenever-possible, grant 
seekers should attempt to develop a personal relationshi p wi th foundation 
officers as a means of obtaining a fast response to an idea. A foundation 
person can give advice on whether a particular program has a chance.or 
funding. If not, don't waste your time; if so, the foundation executive 
can give guidance on ways to strengthen the proposal. List6n carefully, 
and act on advice given. 
- ' The best single sources of information for grant seekers who expect 

to go after foundation grants is a newly-published volume by Carol M. Kurzig 
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published by the Foundation Center entitled Foundation Fundamentals; 
Guide for Grantseekers . Get a copy and use it. 



Lila HohAAJi, Educcutional Touting S2A\)ic2.'* 

S IG I'Research and Practices in a 
Computer-Assisted Career Planning Program 

An overview of the Educational TesMng Service's computer-based 
guidance system (SIGl) was presented in this session. Discussion of 
research that provided the basis for designing the system as well as 
research undertaken at user institutions was also presented. 

SIGl is an interactive computer-based aide to career decision 
making, designed to help students in two- and four-year col leges make 
rational career choices. The system is comprised of six sections as 
fol lows : 

1. VALUES . Students examine 10 occupational values and weigh the 
importance of ^these values to themse 1 ves . 

2. LOCATE, this section is where students put in specifications on 
five- values at a time and get lists of occupations meeting their 
specifications.' 

3. COMPARE. . Students ask poi^nted questions and get specific infor- 
mation .about occupations of interest. 

^4. PREDI CTION - ' In this sect i on 's tudents learn about getting marks 
in key courses required in programs which are preparatory for 
-occupations. 

5. PLANNING . Students get displays of programs for entering each 
occupation in this section. 

6. STRATEGY. Students eval uate pccupat ions in terms of the rewards 
they offer, and the risks^ inherent in^'entering the occupation. 
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"Peer Advisement: A Working Model at 
The University of Wisconsin-Superior" 

Presenters : CkcUiioA R. BoAman, CooKdinatoK/Und^QKcidixatz Acddojrnic kdvi^zmZYit) 
Paul A. BdyiAon, Vi/izctoK/ Stixdznt Liiz and Sqava.cq^ 
University of Wisconsin-Superior 

Summary Authors : C. R. Barman and P. A. Benson 

The transition into higher education involves a number of challenges for 
new students and responsibilities for faculty, staff and returning students. 
Whether or not some of your students persist at your Institution may, in part, 
depend upon the program designed to help them become oriented, advised and 
registered. This conference presentation discussed the development and implemen- 
tation of a Peer Advisement Program established pt a small public four year 
university in the midwest. The presentation described the components and eval- 
uation of the program and discussed observations and conclusions drawn from .what 
appears to be a working model. 

In an effort to help new students at the University of Wi scons i n- Super i or 
(UWS) adjust to and cope y/ith their new environment, a Peer Advisement Program 
was established during the 1978-79 academic year. 

The major components of the Peer Advisement Program at UWS were: 

Ass i gnmenW - All new freshmen entering UWS are assigned Tj peer adviser. 
If the student has declared a major, a peer adviser is designated from the 
academic department offering that specific major. If the student is an 
exploratory student, he/she is assigned an adviser who is specially trained to 
work with students who have not yet declared a major. 

Selection - The peer advisers are junior and senior students, who are 
selected to participate in this program by faculty members from the academic 
departments, the Office of Student Life and Services, and the Office of 
Academic Advisement, The criteria for selecting the peer advisers vary from 
one academic department to another. However, pleasant personality and a good 
academic record seem to be common characteristics among all of the students 
selected . 

Supervi s'i on - Each academic department has one or more faculty who super- 
vise their peer adviser(s). The Office of Student Life and Services and the 
Office of Undergraduate Academic Advisement supervise the advisers who work 
w! th exploratory students . 

Of f i ce Space - Each peer adviser is provided with office space which is 
located near the office of their supervi sor(s) , The peer advisers are expected 
to maintain regular weekly office hours and be available to advise at all 
registration sessions- In addition, they are expected to attend in-service 
sessions held throughout the academic year. 

ERIC 
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Wages - Ihe peer advisers are paid an hourly wage for their services. This 
money is allocated through work-study or student assistance funds. 

Adv. aces - An attempt is made not to assign more than twenty (20) students 
to each adviser. 

It was evident that the respondents had positive feelings about their 
advisers, indicating. a sound endorsement of the Peer Advisement Program. All of 
the academic departments at UWS have decided to continue to use peer advisers 
for the 1980-81 academic year. This unanimous support indicates that the ' 
faculty also 'generally agrees that the Peer Advisement Program at UWS is meeting 
the needs of most fres^hman students. 

Some conclusions were: 

1. Peer advisement provides.an immediate and meaningful relationship with 
at least one person on campus for most freshmen. 

2. Peer advisers are able to meet with students in many different settings 
(I.e., snack bar, athletic events, campus housing, etc.), providing for a variety 
of opportunities and perhaps a more natural adviser/advisee relationship. 

3. By using peer advisers, the adviser/advisee ratio can be reduced from 
faculty advisers, thus providing for a more overall personal and individual 

academic advisement program. 

h. Compared with one year ago, more freshman students have met with their 
advisers during the advisement period for each quarter. 

5. Peer advisers can be effective "intrusive counselors". 

6. Peer advisement, like any other type of advisement program, should be 
locally developed to meet the individual needs of the campus. 

7. Peer advisers should be provided good faculty supervision and should be 
-'^given proper in-service training initially and on a continual basis. 

8. Business meetings, also held on a regular basis, are essential in keeping 
good communication and a feeling of soTTSarity among advisers. 

9. A peer advisement program should be part of a total academic advisement 

process I 

This program will continue to undergo constant evaluation and possible 
modifickion as students' needs change. 



"An Integrated Advi s i ng-Career Planning Model: 
Description of the Model and Interpretation of Research 
on Its Effectiveness" 

Presenters: J. V. Bzcuttij , UvZJilij Vcivli> , and BeAnoAd WkUz 
Iowa State University 

Summary Authori : J. D. Beatty, B. Davis, and B. White 
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The percentage of freshman open-option (undeclared) students in the College 
of Sciences and Humanities at Iowa State University has increased from 5% in 1973 
to 1^% in 1980. The present advising model has been implemented to better meet 
the needs of this growing population. 

Open-option students are advised in a central advising center. The advising 
model within the center is based upon the following assumptions: 1) students 
entering the College of Sciences and Humanities as open option are at various 
stages in career development; 2) for the center to be successful it must help the 
student, at whatever stage of development, to discover and assess the variety of 
career opportunities; 3) students can be assigned advisers, whether professional 
or faculty, on the basis of their particular stages of career development. The 
center has grown to meet student demand and is staffed by seven professional 
advisers, three faculty advisers, and ten peer advisers. 

In implementing the center's advising mission, a career planning and orien- 
tation course (S&H lOO) was developed. This one credit, one term course enrolls 
approximately 300 students who are taught in groups of 18-22 by their academic 
advisers, and assumes that: I) students will adapt most effectively to the 
institution if their questions are answered in an accurate and concerned fashion; 
2) the adviser, as course instructor, should provide the ideal environment for 
learning to cope with the university and investigating the world of work; 3) 
students should understand their values, abilities, and interests and relate 
these to possible career choices; and ^) students should know the variety of 
occupations available and the resources available for exploring these occupations. 
Some of the activities in the'course include the Sel f Pi rected Search , the 
St rong Campbel 1 interest Inventory , career interviews and visits to academic 
departments. Student evaluation of the course is positive. 

A study comparing grade point average, mean credit load and retention for 
three groups of students has been undertaken. The groups are: 1) open-option 
students in the S&H 100 course (N = 275); 2) open-option students not taking 
the course but advised in the model (N = 285); 3) students en teri ng in declared 
majors (N = 298). For the academic year, the GPA and mean credit load were 
nearly identical for all three groups. However, retention was 86^ for open- 
option students taking the S&H "course, 79%' for open-option students not taking 
the course and 76^ for students who entered with declared majors. Additional 
studies indicate the model is successful in achieving the goals set and that 
students who took the course feel more confident about the career planning 
process than those in the other two groups. 
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"Advising Systems: A 'Developmental' Approach to Advising 
the High Risk Student and Facilitating Total Development of AH Students 
Presenters : Wanda V. Ugham, Vvizcto^; T2AAy Uong, U{,oKwaJxon Sy^tmi, Coo^dAMotox; 
Unda H-igg-inbotham, Evaluxutoh. 
Office of Instructional Systems for individual Differences 
Morehead State Uni vers i ty 

Summary Author : T. G. Blong 

Morehead State University has the responsibility of providing educational 
programs and services to persons in Eastern Kentucky in the heart of Appalachia. 
Because of the speci a 1 - characteri s t i.cs of the region and the institution's clientele, 
the University has a special commitment to serving the higher education needs of 
low-income, educa t i ona 1 ly d i sadvan taged , culturally isolated students. Morehead 
State University is an open door institution to which graduates of accredited 
Kentucky high schools must be accepted without examination or exception. There- 
fore, a large number of academically deficient students are among those who 
enroll each semester. Decreasing academic competence (measur by the decline 
in composite ACT scores for entering freshmen since 1973 and an unfavorable 
comparison with national ACT mean composite scores), the economic disadvantage 
of clientele, and declining full-time equivalency enrollments indicated the need 
for the University to establish a comprehensive, systematic program which would 
provide complete advising coordinated with spec i a 1 1 y des i gned developmental 
education programs to meet diverse individual needs. 

The presentation included the following sections: l) the need for develop- 
mental advising based on the results of various studies; 2) a description of the 
currently functioning advising systi.m and developmental programs; and 3) the 
results of an adviser/advisee evaluation of academic advising. The advising 
system, in group sessions and on a one-to-one basis, coordinates student assess- 
ment and appropriate placement in the core academic areas and in speech and 
hearing. In addition, it identifies and refers students to support services 
for developmental purposes. English, mathematics, and reading assessment 
criteria include ACT subscores, high school backgrounds, and placement examinations 
or inventories developed by the faculty. Flexible placement is possible for all 
developmental courses. A mastery learning approach is used and successful com- 
pletion depends upon attainment of minimum competencies identified by faculty. ' 
Additional support courses and services such as career planning, s tudy s k i 1 1 s , 
learning center activities, and counseling are available, and advisers are 
expected to refer students as the need arises. Students are monitored within 
the advising system and advisers are classified for specific services rendered. 

During the spring semester of I98O an advising survey was conducted for 
evaluation purposes. Participants included both advisees and advisers. The 
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instruments, the Advising Survey Form and the Adviser Information Form from 
Kansas State University, contained items that focused on advising methods, 
advising outcomes (the only section that both advisees and advisers rated), and 
students' views on advising. 

The advising method items which advisees indicated were most descriptive 
of their meetings with their advisers dealt with the congenial exchange and 
clarification of information pertinent to courses in their programs of study based 
on the expertise of their advisers. The analysis of variance resul ts. yielded 
significant differences for 1) times met (for 10 minutes or more) with current 
adviser,. 2) grades, 3) length of assignment to current adviser, and k) adviser's 
ethnic background. 

The advisee advising outcome items with the highest mean scores concerned 
the exploration of majors, course selection, and course registration. Advisers' 
high priorities were course selection and registration. Variance tests between 
times met with current adviser and the advising outcome items were statistically 
significant. Three separate advising outcome items rated by the advisees had 
significant differences based on the length of the adviser/advisee relationship 
and the advisee's or adviser's ethnic background. Professional counselors rated 
discussion of personal concerns and exploration of vocational possibilities a 
higher priority than did the other groups. Teaching faculty and administrative 
faculty placed a higher priority on graduate study opportunities than did profes- 
sional counselors. 

Advisees' responses on the student views on advising items indicated 
students were most positive about the importance of the good adviser and considered 
their advisers to be good advisers. As was the case with the advising method items 
and advising outcome items, advisees who had met most often with their current 
advisers rated advi s i ng i terns more positively. 

Handouts regarding assessment tools, developmental classes, advising 
procedures, and specific information about the survey were provided. 



'Can the Unsuccessful/Reinstated Student Be Aided 
in His/Her Development?" 



Presenter : 3cmU F. Ca£.doeii., Oklahoma State University 
Summary Author: J. F. Caldwell 
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This program discussed the continuing problem of students who fail out of 
colleges and universities and then return to school to try again. A brief review 
of literature pertinent to the issue was presented along with data gathered on 
732 students who had been reinstated in the College of Arts ^nd Sciences (A&S) 
from the 1976 fall semester through the 1980 spring semester. A number of tables 
were presented highlighting the data collected. The session closed with a 
general discussion among participants regarding the data presented and a sharing 
of how other institutions were approaching this problem. 

Some areas critical to academic success are: level of high stability, 
language skills, and values. Poor academic achievement may be more a reflection 
of choices rather than the ability to achieve. Some students have an Inadequate 
concept of work. High achievers have a stronger motive to achieve than to avoid 
failure, whereas low achievers have a stronger motive to avoid failure than to 
achieve. There appears to be no consensus in the literature delineating the 
most satisfactory method for dealing with the problem of academic failure, 
especially if it is in the freshman year. 

Our procedure in A&S at Oklahoma State University has been varied. There 
have been required programs, suggested programs, and optional programs. In most 
years we have been very lenient. Currently an agreement upon reinstatement is 
required stating conditions to be met in order to be able to enroll for future 
semes ters . 

Some selected findings from this study are: 

1. The first suspension for these students was most likely to occur in 
the sophomore year. 

2. About 12^0 of the reinstated seniors failed and tried again two or mdre 

if 

t i mes . 

3. Those students having stayed out of school for a period of time are 
slightly more likely to succeed than those immediately reinstated. However, 
"time out" of school was not a significant factor In one's level of success until 
the person had been out of school for five or more semesters. 

k. Students changing majors wePe slightly more likely to succeed than those 

not changing majors. 

5. Upon reinstatement white students had a slightly higher success rate ^ 

than other students. 

6. Males were slightly more likely than females to earn a GPA equal to or 
better than a 2.0, and they were more likely than females to earn a GPA equal 
to or above a 3 • 0 • 

7. Systematic treatment seemed to contribute to success in both the re- 
instated semester and subsequent semester. 

3.. 
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8. Reinstated students dropping four or more hours tended to have lower 
success levels than those dropping 0-3 hours. 

9. The more hours in which a person enrolled, the more likely he/she was 
to succeed. 

In closing, those present were encouraged to keep records regarding their 
■reinstated students and to '"track" their success levels. An open discussion 
sharing tactics and results from working with this problem concluded the sessi' 



''Predicting Which Freshmen Will Drop Out-- 
A Measure of College Persistence" 

Presenter : CaZvln CampbM, Academic Assistance Center, Eastern Illinois 
Un i vers 1 ty 

Summary Author : C. B. Campbel 1 

During the 1979-80 school year, Ca 1 Campbell, Director of the Academic 
Assistance Center at Eastern Illinois University, completed a survey of both 
former students and those students electing to continue their education at 
Eastern. Specifically, the study attempted to identify which personal charac- 
teristics differentiate between the two groups. The findings can be used to 
review those institutional policies that may have a detrimental effect upon the 
student's retention. 

The questionnaire and cover letter explaining the purpose of the study were 
mailed to 162 freshman students enrolled in the fall of 1978 but not returning 
in the .fall of 1979. Students dismissed for low scholarship were not included 
in the study. Returned questionnaires were received from 69!^ or 111 non- 
returning freshmen. 

A second questionnaire and cover letter were mailed to a sample of 800 students 
continuing. thei r education in the fall of 1979- Returned questionnaires were 
received from (>k% or 509 continuing students. 

The results indicated a number of pronounced differences in the personal 
characteristics of the college persister as compared with those freshmen dropping 
out of college. From the findings of this study, the university administration 
has developed some insight regarding the profile of the college persister. 

Generally speaking, the persister is a little older upon matriculation 
(17:^ were 20 years or older), tends to come from either an urban or suburban 
setting (52^), has a definite career or academic field of interest (75?!), 
indicates graduation from college sometime in the future to be extremely 
important (79^), estimates his/her grade point average to be above average (67^), 
and tends to be employed more often (^0^) than the drop-out (32?;). it is 
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interesting to note that only Se% of the persisters compared to 63% of the drop- 
outs had indicated that Eastern was their first choice college. Twenty-one 
percent of the persisters had indicated that they thought financial aid was not 
sufficient. However, only 6% of the drop-outs reported leaving Eastern due to 
insufficient financial aid. Finally, 88^^ of the persisters and 77% of the drop- 
outs stated that they would recommend Eastern Illinois University to a friend. 

The findings from this research are generally consistent with previous 
retention studies and seem to indicate that Eastern's students are not unlike 
other college freshmen from public four-year universities. 



"Academic Advising at Predominantly Black Colleges: 
Some Examples and Some Guides for Advising Black Students" 

Presenters: Bob Clayton, The American College Testing Pr^ram; lilznnUU P^QUU > 

■ Langston University Urban Center; Ruby HoWze, LeMoyne-Owen College; 

ScUiak lUoAd, Bethune-Cookman College 

Summary adapted from program proposal. 

For over a hund/ed years, many historically Black colleges have been 
assisting students with a range of concerns from determining life goals to 
selecting specific courses. These schools provide natural educational 
laboratories for other colleges to visit and observe programs being developed for 
Black students. 

Three different approaches to advising students at historically Black col- 
leges were presented. Bethune-Cookman College offers a central coordinating 
center which provides training and advising materials directly to faculty members 
Langston University Urban Center caters to the needs of the older, transfer 
student, in part by scheduling hours in the evening. LeMoyne-Owen College, 
the only four-year liberal arts col lege wi th residential students, has 
developed a program in which school administrators advise freshmen and other 
students who have not identified a college major. 



"An Ethnographic Study of Special Student Advising" 
Presenter : VlckoJid 3 . CoopoA, Harcum Junior College 
Summary Author : R. J- Cooper 

Academic advisers usually do their jobs well. They direct students through 
the maze of college and university schedules, through core and major requirements 
to a career, and hopefully to life fulfillment. However, special students often 
present a number of problems for academic advisers; indeed, they often require 
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special advising. Many of them have special needs; e.g., the blind student who 
requires a reader or the physically disabled student who cannot reach the micro- 
scope. Special students often take more of an adviser's time than do other 
students. In addition, they sometimes have social and personal adjustment problems 
v/hich can affect their academic pursuits. 

This presentation offered a report about the special student advising at 
Harcum Junior College. The researcher presented his methodology, data, and 
conclusions to the participants who then joined in a discussion about advi-sing 
special students on their campuses. The researcher observed and studied three 
students: a Spanish speaking student who was having trouble with a course in 
medical terminology, a student with a reading disability which a teacher would not 
accept, and a student with a number of disabilities which prevented her , from 
succeeding. Using the ethnographic research method, modified somewhat because 
of the sensitivity of observing a counseling situation, common themes were 
uncovered. At Harcum Junior College a number of faculty and staff were involved 
in the academic advising of these special students. Videotaped re-enactments 
of the situations were prepared so that the dynamics of the situations could be 
analyzed. Conclusions were drawn from these analyses and from discussions with 
the faculty and staff. 

A number of themes were common to all three cases. All the students went 
to student affairs persons because these staff had more time to spend with them 
than did their academic advisers or instructors. The student personnel staff, 
in general, had more expertise in dealing with these special students and were 
willing to help the students with their problems. Fear of low grades and the 
unwillingness of these students to allow their instructors to know that they 
were having problems in the classroom seemed to be a major reason why these 
students sought help outride the formal advising structure. A cooperative effort 
by the student personnel staff, administrators, faculty, and academic advisers 
^seemed to produce the best solutions for the problems of the special students. 
And finally, special students are not always successful despite the extra efforts 
of instituti ona 1 personnel . 

The conclusions drawn from these common themes were that special student 
advising is often more complicated than that of the regular student. A co- 
operative effort by many individuals in different departments of the school 
seemed to produce the best results. It has been the experience of this researcher 
that anticipating special student problems and identifying them early leads to 
the most acceptable solutions- 
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"Process and Content in Academic Advising" 

Presenters : Solomon PeAei^a and h\aAy Sa& McClMan 

University of Minnesota 

Summary adapted from program proposal. 

Non-traditional adult prog rams 'tha t operate in the context of the multiversity 
separate the advising function into process and content. In this approach, 
academic advisers attend to the process of advising, while faculty provide content, 
or guidance, in specific disciplines. In such a setting as the University With- 
out Walls-Minnesota, academic advisers spend large portions of their time assisting 
students in setting up project proposals, improving writing skills, and planning 
complete degree programs. Such act i v i t i es require much more than counseling skills 
and indicate that process and content are inseparable advising areas. Neglect of 
this integration has produced consequences such as lop-sided staff development 
plans, misuse of institutional time and energy, and unclear purposes for academic 
and facul ty advi sers . 



"The Placement of Students i.n Appropriate Level Courses 
and the. Academic Adviser" 

Presenters : MoAoca P. E6C0U, Coo^dcncUo^ 0 i Adv-cimuvt, Illinois State Un i vers i ty 
Summary Author : M. D. Escott 

The placement of students in appropriate level courses has always been of 
major concern to academic advisers. Historically institutions have addressed 
the issue of placement in various ways. Some have required placement examinations 
for all incoming students; some have developed intricate formulas utilizing high 
school background (grades, size, geographic location), ACT/SAT information to 
predict student success and thereby to aid the adviser in appropriately placing 
the student; some have chosen to ignore the issue and_ to place all students in 
the same course regardless of background or ability. 'Recognizing the many problems 
inherent in placement--the fact that the number of years of study does not neces- 
sarily equate from one i ns t i t u t i on to another, that high school grades are not 
consistent, that placement exams may be ineffective because of the timing involved, 
that self-reported information is not always accura te--adv i ser s have continued 
to meet the problem of placement with frustration. Coupled with these historic 
problems, the fact that in recent years universities are admitting in greater 
numbers the "new", often non- t rad i t i ona 1 , student and are, therefore, offering 
more tracked or developmental courses to meet the needs of these students, one 
sees that the question of 'placement of students in appropriate level courses is 
becoming an increased problem for the academic adviser. 
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The presenter provided some of the literature regarding the general question 
of p-lacement of students, along with the advantages and disadvantages of selecfe^^ci 
methods. She further provided information on how advisers might utilize selected 
intellective and non i nte 1 1 ect i ve variables and how they affect placement „of 
students in general; the ACT-Student Profile Sheet (SPS) was used to exemplify a 
typical source of such data. The presenter described the Placement Examination 
process at Illinois State University, in which tests are given to all incoming 
freshmen in the areas of mathematics, English, and reading. Presented finally 
were the results of a study conducted with a sample of 519 students using selected 
intellective variables (the College English Placement Test (CEPT) Parts 1 and 2; 
the ACT composite, the ACT English, and the ACT social science scores; and high 
school rank) and non i n te 1 1 ect i ve variables (sex, class size, educational major 
and the student's self-reported need for help in writing) singularly and in 
combination to determine their relationship, if any, to success in a freshman 
English course at Illinois State University. A stepwise multiple regression 
procedure was used to arrive at the equation for predicting success in a freshman 
English course. The findings showed that of those intellective variables studied, 
ACT English is the best single predictor, followed by CEPT 1, ACT social science, 
high school rank, and CEPT 2. All were statistically significant but contributed 
little to the shared variance. Of the non i n te 1 1 ect i ve variables studied, sex and 
high school class size were both rejected ^s variables which contribute to success; 
whereas, help and educational major were significant. Again, each contributed so 
little to the explanation of shared v^riance that their value as predictors is 
questionable. The session concluded with audience discussion of methods, problems 
and solutions regarding placement at their institutions. 
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"Academic Advising for Off-Campus Baccalaureate Degree Programs" 

Presenters : \}).ittioM\ TalkmboAAy, Connld Qiuintmz, and Vdbomk AdcuM 

Southern Illinois University 

Summary Author : D. Adams 

For five and a half years the School of Technical Careers has been deeply 
i.nvolved in filling the academic needs of those with technical skills and training 
and who are remote from the home campus. The basic idea of initial counseling and 
close advisement procedures extends to those off-campus. 

The School made the commitment to provi^fe off-campus major course work leading 
to the Bachelor of Science degree in 1975- Since beginning with 13 students at 
Great Lakes, Illinois, the off-campus effort has grown to include 2^ locations and 
some 30 programs offering four degree options to 1000 plus full-tinle students. 
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* This program was presented in three segments. The^first portion focused on . 
program development, which included establishing the bale set-up, recruiting and 
counseling the ' prospect i ve student, and an individual fol 1 ow-t.p wi th each new 
student.* The second part covered program conduct. tQ Uiclude completion of 
required forms by students and personnel, ma i n tenance >vstuden t ^ da ta , work 
experience documentation and evaluation, and a semes ter-by-s^s ter advisement 
procedure for all students". The final segment focused on graduation procedures 
at an off-campus location, various .ways to finish^the required hour^ for a Bachelor 
of 'Science degree and the advisement follow-up Qpnducted after degree completion. 

Three members of the Scho6l of Technical Careers administrative staff formed 
a -panel and equally shared -parts of the .presentat i on . V,tails were explained with 
the use of an overhead projector. • " • 

Th^ student whose v:?lfare was .d i scus^ed can be'described &s a "nontcad i t i ona 1 " 
student: These students d6 not come to the classroom; the classrom .comes tp them. 
They are typically more mature and have ahistory of work ded i cat i on f By pro- 
viding educa t i ona 1 opportunities during off duty hours, the School of Technical. 
Careers is able to meet the unique set of conditions found in the off^-campus student 



"Attrition Reduction Through Academ i c Adv i s i ng : ^ 
^ A Group-Centered Approach" 

Presenters: Randy L. faJuveJi, A66li,tant to tkz ?M.eJ>ldznt; JM f. BoAbouA, 

Rzg.UtJmA and Cootidlnatoh. oi kcadmi-c kdv-U^ng 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

Summary adapted from program proposal. 

r 1Q CO/ Illinois Wesleyan University 

In response to an annual attrition rate of over 19.5/0, 1 I nnois e y 

undertook a 6-year improvement effort. Beginning in 197V, historical data of 
drop-outs were examined and substantial changes were made in retention and advising 
procedures. Students identified as high risks were grouped in the following 
categories: l) undecided majors. 2) high school students entering by early admis- 
sion, 3) matriculants admitted on a restricted basis, k) students attending the 
final orientation session immediately prior to the beginning of classes. 5) mid- 
year matriculants. 6) students on academic probation with grade point averagesless 
than 2.0. and 7) out-of-state students. The improvement program involved monitoring 
procedures, intervention techniques, and communication patterns used by student 
services staff, faculty, and academic advisers. As a result of this program the ^ ' 
arjnual'attrition rate dropped to an estimated Wl in I58O. 

L ' ^ • , • 

"1 
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"Addressing the'. Issue of Non-Sexist Advising 
in Academic Advising Handbooks" 

Presenter : ^ahZzviZ ¥ot6om, Montana State University 

Summary adapted from program proposal. ^ 

Background for this presentation is that the academic advising handbooks of 
most institutions concern themselves primarily with impersonal regulations and 
listings. Such a focus disregards the needs and problems of choice faced by 
individui::! students who are uncertain of how to match their interests and aptitudes 
with available options. Women students, in particular, may have a narrowed selection 
of options due to the sexist biases of guidance counselors, peers, teachers, and 
even parents. Li tt le .attent ion has been paid to non- t rad i t i ona 1 options available 
to women or to reassessment of the goals, aptitudes, and interests of women students. 

Other institutions are encouraged to develop a section of their academic advising 
handbooks which addresses the issue of non-sexist advising. Useful tools suggested 
for this purpose include an awareness checklist, behavioral suggestions, data from 
related studies, and a bibMography. 



"A Peer Directed Survival Skills Workshop for the Freshman Student" 

Presenters : Joyed Foxcht, VAJidcto/i, Cotidgn o^J A/tX^ and Scl(incd6 Academic Advl6ing ^ 
CdiitM,} VcitAlcAJi Mooxd, Academic CouyU>dto^ 
University of Louisville 

Summary adapted from program proposal. 

The Educational Survival Program (ESP) was designed to assist incoming students 
with the transition between high school and college academic work. The focus was 
placed on study skills, time and money management, acaderr i c/ca reer decision making, 
and personal adjustment to college life. The program goal was to increase the 
probability of academic success for beginning Arts and Sciences freshmen and to 
increase the number of students who continue beyond the first or second semester at 
the University of Louisville. 

Eight undergraduate students were trained in communication skills, group leader- 
ship skills, and in the awareness and understanding of human relations. Special 
emphasis was given to basic skills of academic survival. After conducting summer 
workshops, the student leaders continued their involvement in the program by working 
with the Orientation program, providing follow-up contacts with workshop participants, 
and assisting staff with groups focusing on career exploration, study skills, and 
support experiences . 

Workshop participants showed significant success in academic performance. 
Participant retention compared to non-participants was four to one. 
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"Using the Perry Scheme in Adviser Training" 

Presenters : RoboAt GcOidneA and HowoAd KtvmtK 

Cornell University 

Summary Author : R. Gardner 

The presentation described and demonstrated components of faculty adviser 
training workshops built on the work of Wi 1 1 i am Per ry , Jr. The objective was to 
share the ideas and experiences of the authors with those who might be. cons i der i ng 
similar endeavors. The presentation suggested the following series of stages to 
be included in such a workshop: 

Stage 1 . Xlzii.nXXA.on oi a. model as an abstract conceptual framework for the 
purpose of increased understanding. Models are not truth, but interpretive devices. 
In general, advising models should meet the following criteria: be acceptable to 
service deliverers (faculty); be consistent with institutional goals; clearly 
define the goal of advising; explain observed advising interactions; project future 
advising occurrences; suggest appropriate strategies. Each criterion is discussed 
in the workshop until assimilated. 

Stage 2 . PfieA zntcuUo n oi dlUdAznt typeA o^ dzvoZopmzntal tkzoKlo^ such as 
intellectual/cognitive, environmental, personal, along with the attributes and 
domain for each. Becaus^e individuals are in the process of development on a 1 1 
, fronts, a holistic approach is best in advising. Emphasis on intellectual develop- 
ment is appropriate in this workshop due to congruence with faculty role and goals 
of educational institutions; this emphasis does not reflect the inadequacy of 
other theories. 

Stage 3 . ?HQ^Z.ntcvUon oi tkz mfik oi WUUam ?eAAy, 3k., including context of 
study and description of the identified stages, along with presentation of move- 
ment between positions. The following formats are suggested for illustrations: 
written, visual, verbal, and videotapes. Extended discussion is required to 
assure assimilation by faculty. It is important to note that earlier Perry positions 
are included in later stages; later positions are not value judgments but are 
observed outcomes. 

Stage A . VfiQJ^znt one poi>i>lblz VeAAy model oi advising- -there are others. 
Advising is defined as rational decision making. Therefore an understanding of 
intellectual development is central to this process. At this stage a reference 
back to criteria is important. The Perry scheme has high validity with faculty 
whose role is to teach and who apparently trigger intellectual development with 
teaching activities. It is consistent with institutional goals regarding student 
intellectual growth. The goal of advising may be defined as the support and 
facilitation of the process observed by Perry. The goal is NOT to move the 
advisee from one position to the next but rather to anticipate, understand, and 



support movement as it occurs. Perry's scheme can be used to explain common 
advi s i ng/ occurrences and to project future advising issues for individuals. 
Recogni t ion and revelat ion are strategies identified by Perry as useful in sup- 
porting students during their development. 

Stage 5 . Ll6Z 0^ vZdtotap2A to flesh out model. This stage is characterized 
by the app 1 i cabi 1 i ty of the model with faculty advising participants. Illustrations 
of various points are provided by workshop presenters. 

Details of the materials and ideas used in each stage can be obtained from 
the author. Those unf am i 1 i a r with Perry's work may find it necessary to read 
William H. Perry, Jr., The Ethical and intellectual Development . 



"Developing a Freshman Advising Center in the Residence Halls" 
Presenter : Amolyiz R. Gol^^and, VJjiZCtoriy Tn,(U>hmcin Acadmlc CZ'/vtdA, Boston University 
Summary Author : A. R. Gelfand 

This lecture/discussion introduced the new advising system established in the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, in September 1979- 

Creation of the Freshman Academic Center arose out of widespread dissatisfaction 
with the advising system then in place. Five faculty members, working out of a 
small, overcrowded office for 30 hours a week, had been responsible for advising 
300-AOO undeclared freshmen, 100-200 undeclared sophomores, and a population of 
100-300 "special cases" (petitioning students, probationary students, part-time 
students, etc.). Students who took advantage of the services complained about 
the impersonal nature of the advising; many others simply stayed away. The faculty 
advisers felt overworked and isolated. The administration was alarmed by the high 
attrition rate among undeclared freshmen. 

The decision to locate the Freshman Academic Center in the largest residence 
hall was based on the following considerations: a) placement of the Center in 
the building housing the biggest concentration of freshmen would make visiting an 
adviser convenient and natural; b) Center programming could be supported and 
augmented by residence hall staff; c) the Center would foster cooperation of 
academic and residence life endeavors, demonstrating the University's commitment 
to improvement of the total educational environment. 

The Center has a staff of I6 which includes nine faculty advisers. While the 
advisers serve the undeclared freshmen, the Center itself is for all College of 
Liberal Arts freshmen. A wide range of programs are provided focusing on areas 
which can be useful to all freshmen such as study skills workshops, writing work- 
shops, how- to-choose-a-major seminars and informal gatherings with members of 
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the faculty. Staff want the Center to be viewed as the "homrbase" 'for the fresh- 
man class, a place where students can obtain answers and help in a comfortable, 
relaxing atmosphere. 

Advising styles and Center personnel differ from their departmental counter- 
parts in that the Center advisers are trained not only in rules, regulations and 
course selection but also in personal counseling. University resources and methods 
for goal setting. Center advisers are also given additional compensation for the 
work they do; they retain their departmental advising responsibilities. The Center 
also utilizes the services of various University offices to assist advising person- 
nel. Career counselors, psychologists and other campus professionals are involved 
in Center advising sessions. 

Most initial problems in the Center resulted from being a new office that had 
yet to be established; with many students being unaware of the Center's existence. 
This problem is disappearing with time. However, continuing problems seem to be 
those which are universal: getting the student to use the resources and getting 
the support and backing for the advising process in both attitudes and input from 
faculty and staff. A gradual recognition of the needs and benefits of a good 
advising system seems to be occurring, but there is much that must still be done. 
The first problem has been approached from many different angles, with the most 
effective method of involving students with resources seeming to be through ■ . 
numerous mailings. Regular mailing? are made every two weeks, and these mailings 
are supplemented by announcements in the student newspaper. Copies of mailings 
and details concerning the set-up of the Center, the training of the facultyand 
the future development of the program are available from the author. 

The Center has been quite successful in establishing itself as the focus o>f 
freshman academic life on campus and in reducing the attrition rate. Reactions 
towards the Center have been positive throughout the University community giving 
the impetus to possible expansion of services. 



"Using Interest and Skill Assessment in Academic Advising" 

Presenters : JmU C. Gomjza and Dilltim Cook 

Merrimack Valley College 

Summary adapted from program proposal. 

Two basic areas of research were incorporated into a system of academic 
advising involving student interests and ca reer- re 1 a ted skills. First, a college 
decision-making guide was developed to assist high school and college students in 
selecting appropriate institutions and majors as well as securing admission and 
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financial aid. Second, a nationwide survey of liberal arts faculty identified 
career-related skills gained through liberal arts study. Later, this research 
was expanded to include non-liberal arts areas. 

Students begin the program with self-assessments of interests as the basis 
for major selection. Information gathered from the career skills survey, which 
is related to work groups defined in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, is then 
used to plan a program of study which aligns their educational interests with 
desired occupational goals. 



"Principles, Practices and Problems in 
Preparing Productive Preceptors" 

Presenter : TkomcJU> J. GhJJ:(li>, Stockton State College 

Summary Author : T. J. Grites 

This program was presented with both the theoretical and practical perspectives 
in mind- The presenter provided a conceptual faculty adviser training program, 
which is structured in a Mas 1 ov i an- 1 i ke hierarchy. As the six levels were 
presented, examples of ways in v;h i ch each level of training had been achieved on 
the presenter ' s campus were provided. 

The six levels of training include basic information skills, career develop- 
ment and decision making, communication skills, co-cu r r i cu 1 a r activities, an 
envi ronmental perspective, and a developmental perspective. Total time required 
to conduct all sessions is approximately nine hours, which can be scheduled over 
an entire academic year if necessary. 

The presenter feels that students most often, or at least initially, seek out 
advice on simple course scheduling and requirements. The adviser, therefore, needs 
to be able to answer these questions before more complex advising relationships 
can be developed. Once the advisee's confidence in the adviser has been 
established, the adviser can proceed to the higher order advising functions. 

Each of the remaining levels of adviser training was discussed In terms of 
the personnel and materials used. The presenter emphasized the use of a variety 
of other campus resources to conduct training sessions. He acknowledged that he 
could not be expert in all the areas covered and described his use of representatives 
from many campus offices, as well as faculty from such varied departments as' 
psychology, business studies and speech pathology to conduct various programs. 

The presenter had prepared, a complete package of materials and activities 
for each program participant to which he referred throughout the presentation. 
The examples used were discussed in the context of each training level. 

d 
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One of the significant aspects of the program was the set of examples of 
outcomes from the adviser workshops. Several faculty advisers had designed 
advising contracts; some had extracted information about careers to be sent to 
their advisees; various publications about advising had been circulated to all 
advisers; and a checklist of critical advising periods had been developed. A 
complete set of all examples and a description of the training program is 
available from the presenter. 

The last part of the formal program was reserved for the discussion of a 
series of advising research projects and hypotheses the presenter would like to 
investigate. Topics included adviser selection, training uninterested advisers, 
evaluation of advising systems, and use of signatures in the adv i s i ng process . 

The presentation was conducted in a lecture-discussion format and supplemented 
by overhead transparencies for ease of notetaking by participants. The audience 
did respond throughout so discussion was a reality. 

Tabulated evaluations from the program indicate that the participants were 
generally satisfied with the program and were able to find portions of it 
adaptable to their own situations. One comment suggested the program was especially 
useful for those beginning adviser training programs. 



"Academic Orientation: A Developmental Model" 

P resenters : Linda C. Hlggln^on, UndQ.n,gmdLia.U Studios AdvL^eA and Ervic R. bilvUd, 
Coo>idlYiaZoh., V>iQJ^kman Toj^Ung, Cou/iAdUng and AdvL^lng Ph.og/iam 
The Pennsylvania State University 

Summary Author : E. R. White 

Survey research conducted with 2,101 freshmen before their enrollment at the 
University Park Campus of The Pennsylvania State University in 1979 indicates that 
academic needs are the highest priority for freshmen, when compared with personal 
and social needs. Retention literature indicates that freshmen frequent 1 y drop out 
because of academic concerns. It seems reasonable to expect that a developmental 
orientation program which focuses on these academic needs will facilitate adjust- 
ment to the institution and perhaps contribute to a higher retention rate. 

The workshop presentation focused on the following two areas: 

1. A brief discussion of freshmar, needs research conducted in 1979 , 
indicating the primacy of academic issues. 

2. Discussion of a developmental model for academic orientation programs. 

The developmental academic orientation model (DAOM) suggests that each in- 
coming freshman should have the opportunity to l) obtain general information 
about the institution's academic offerings and about their own ab i 1 i t i es/ i n teres ts 
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with respect to institutional offerings; 2) evaluate their educational plans via 
a personal educational counseling interview; and 3) make course selections for 
the initial term of enrollment. 

Handouts included data from the 1979 survey and the components of the 
Developmental Academic Orientation Model. Suggestions for content, methods 
for conduct I ng componen ts , personnel involved, and evaluation procedures were 
provided for each component of the Model. 

Particular attention was given to the personal educational counseling inter- 
view component of the Model. A case study approach was used to identify the 
developmental issues facing studen^ts before initial enrollment. The DAOM is 
intended to deal with the fgl lowing facts: a) students often do not make 
attempts to match their abilities to their interests in considering curricular 
options; b) students are often in need of reliable information about college 
majors and their relationship to the world of work; and c) more increasingly, 
students are uncertain about their educational plans. Hopefully, through this 
focus in orientation the academic needs of students can be better met. 

Participants were given the opportunity to prepare for a personal educational 
counseling interview using information about an actual student admitted to 
Penn State. By use of this example, participants could make an initial evaluation 
of the student's educational plans and develop an appropriate focus £or the inter- 
view. The case presented allowed the participants to analyze the student's 
developmental level in terms of curricular and vocational choices. 

If the premise is accepted that academic issues are of primary importance to 
freshmen, then it seems reasonable that every effort should be made to see that 
these issues are addressed during orientation. Since the first six weeks of the 
freshman year have been identified as the critical time period during which some 
freshmen decide to leave the institution, retention efforts should begin early 
if they are to affect this group. Because traditional orientation programs 
typically occur at the beginning of this time period, they have the potential to 
affect this decision-making process, thereby becoming a key part of the 
institution's retention strategy. 



"Using Student Development Theory as a Tool 
in Academic Advising" 

Presenters : Lola HA^ttman and Ann Leuiu 

University of Maryland 

Summary Authors A. Lewis and L- Hillman 

The topic of this presentation was use of student developmental theory as a 
tool to improve academic advising skills. The AER Model of Effective Advising was 
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presented as an overview to the ongoing process of " academi c advising. In the 
first phase, Assessment, William Perry's theories of intellectual development 
and Arthur Chickering's theories of ego development are summarized. The second 
phase. Empathy, emphasizes the listening skills necessary in understanding how 
students view the world. The third phase. Response, introduces reflective com-' 
munication skills that would offer both- support and challenge to students. During 
this phase, Knefelkamp's and Widick's theories and use of the Developmental 
Instruction variables (persona Ti sm, structure, diversity and experience) are high- 
lighted. 

The positions representing Dualism and Multiplicity from the Perry 

Schema were outlined in the context of the advising experience. Examples of 
students within these general areas of development were introduced. Cues based 
on students' concerns and needs reflective of positions two through five were 
discussed. Examples of cues included: students' perceptions of authority and 
diversity; their roles of self and self-processing; and issues of evaluation, 
quantity and relativism. Additionally, Chickering's vectors of achieving 
competence and establishing identity were elaborated as support to understanding 
students . 

Protocols of students' conversations relative to their academic advising 
concerns were read exemplifying position two. The audience was asked to reflect 
these students' needs and issues based on the Perry cues. Furthermore, responses 
were elicited from the audience that would offer support and challenge to these 
students. The discussion format was enhanced by William Perry's and Lee Knefelkamp's 

comments and reactions. 

It appeared that the session could have lasted another hour, allowing for 
more discussion of the use of the Perry Schema and the Knef e 1 kamp/Wi d i ck Model. 
Case studies of positions three through five were distributed but not discussed. 
The participants' feedback and evaluation reflected a need for more time. 



"Academic Advisement: Conceptualization, Research, and Retention" 

Presenters: EdWaAcL ??. HlnU , State University of New York at Albany, F/ianfe 

EndlzveM, Adirondack Community College, HichaAd Hatpin, Jefferson 

Community College, Peggt/ King, Ocean County College 

Summary Author : E. R. Hines 

Two state surveys of academic advisement formed the basis of this three-part 
presentation. One portion drew upon the advisement literature, Th€: integration 
of the student and institution was emphasized and included aspects of academic and 
social integration, after the conceptual work of Spady (1970, 1971) and Tinto (1975) 
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The basic model of student persistence was reconceptua 1 i zed to highlight the 
interact ion between student and college. In academic integration, there is 
a formal component based on classroom-oriented activities. There is an informal 
component consisting of interaction involving students and facul ty outs ide the 
classroom as well as academic counseling, which we term men tor i ng . The mentor- 
ing which can occur between faculty member and student can provide vital com- 
munication links between faculty and students both in frequency and in the 
quality or nature of those contacts. 

The second portion of the presentation included a secondary analysis of sur- 
veys completed by the authors using all public and private two-year colleges in 
New York State. The initial survey focused on the status of advisement, and the 
follow-up survey dealt with the training of advisers and the evaluation of advisers 
and the advising system. In comparing these results with those of an earlier 
national advisement survey, it was found that the role of academic deans and 
counselors had increased in advisement while the roles of student affairs staff 
had decreased. College officials expressed strong interest in advising, but few 
institutions (less, than half) were involved either in training advisers or in 
evaluating the impact of advisement. Respondents believed tha t adv i semen t was 
an aspect of teaching, more than counseling or administration and that faculty 
should serve as the primary advisers. A common factor analysis indicated that 
views about advising cculd be clustered into five factors. One factor suggested 
having a professional advising system consisting of selected faculty advisers. 
Others wished to concentrate on training advisers, and still others were oriented 
to evaluation activities. The results helped confirm a major finding of 
Grites (1979) that there is not a single advising system for implementation by 
all institutions. Rather, colleges must formulate advising systems by examining 
their own characteristics, missions, and preferences. 

The final portion of the presentation included examination of the results of 
a state survey on student retention and comparison between the retention and advise- 
ment surveys. Colleges having the highest retention rates tended to be those 
viewing advising as a teaching function as well as those agreeing with the state- 
ment that only those with the desire should be advising. Other comparisons were 
made, alt hough data limitations made t he f i nd i ngs somewha t ten ta t i ve . 



^'Advising Seminar: A Group Advising Course for New Students" 

Presen ter : Van Hugko^, Central! a College 

Summary adapted from program proposal. 

This study compared the effectiveness of an experimental course entitled 

Advising Seminar to. the existing student advising system at Centralia College. 
^ /t 
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Comparisons were made between first-term college students enrolled Jn Advising 
Seminar during Fall Quarter of 1979 and a randomly selected sample of students 
who participated in the traditional advising program. Seminar topics included: 
Getting Acquainted, Campus Assistance/Study Skills, Communication and Decision 
Making, Values Clarification, Educational Planning and Advising, Career Planning, 
and Coping With Stress- Included. in the group compari sons were student retention, 
grade point averages, credits completed, and credits expected for the following 
quarter. In addition, student and adviser satisfaction were surveyed using the 
Adviser Perception Survey and the Faculty Advising Questionnaire. 



"A Coordinated Approach to Academic Advising 
at a Small Liberal Arts Commuter-Oriented Public Institution" 

Presenters : EUa lovacchlyil, Tom CodiAan, J^m EtackbuAn, KaAl DiiUmah, and 

The University of North Carolina at Asheville 
Summary adapted from program proposal. 

As part of a major goal to reduce the attrition rate, a plan for a co- 
ordinated approach to academic advising was developed at the University of North 
Carolina at Asheville. The plan involved the cooperative efforts of the Offices 
of Admissions, Academic Advising and Testing, and Counseling and Career Develop- 
ment. Basic components included a student data base beginning with the admis- 
sions process, ongoing academic advising, and career services delivery continuing 
through job placement or completion of applications for graduate or professional 
schoo I s . 



"Pilot Research Studies to Increase Retention Through Advisement 

Intervention: A Panel" 

Presenters: UtUz C Jaaoblyii, CUzi AaadeMxlc MvaJ>&a and Ja^^cce VdteA, Aaadem.a 

■ Adu-aeA GeneAot Academic r^gmm; JzannUtz JmUns, Adu-ci eA/ Lecta'ceA, 

Co.t£ege 0^ Educa.Uon; and KcLthzAlm VzdoAMon, Ai^-Utan^t Pfio{^eJ^^ofL 

Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 
Summary Author : B. C. Jacobini 

Focusing on research design and methodology, panelists described three pilot 
research projects. 

I . Implications for Advisement of Findings about Characteristic s of Persistors 
i n Special Admission Programs . This study investigates the effect of mathematics 
and language arts placement data, ACT composite, ACT subscores, and academic and 
demographic data on the retention patterns' of freshmen admitted through special 
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a,dmi ss ions . Retention was defined as a di chotomous variable which measured 
whether the student was still enrolled at the start of his fifth semester. 
T-tests performed with group membership defined by the retention variable 
identified mean differences for GPA, ACT mathematics, and ACT composite as 
s ta t i s t i ca 1 1 y s i gn i f i can t at the .0001 level. Regression analysis determined a 
theoretical model which accounted for of the variance in retention. 

Stepwise analysis produced a four-variable multiple regression model which 
accounted for ^3-07^ of the variance in retention. The n.odel «nvolved fir^c 
semester GPA, ACT mathematics score, studen t- i nd i cated need for help in 
educational or vocational plans, and the size of student's high school graduating 
class. 

I j . Increasing Retention through Advisement intervention: A Pilot Study . 
This ongoing study involves pre-major students in a developmental model of advising 
aimed at reducing the attrition rate. Alexander Astin's study was used as a 
point of departure. Increasing adviser/student contacts and utilizing a number 
of student services through workshops, small group colloquia and consultations 
to promote developmental growth is the crux of the model. Advisers hope to make 
a substantive contribution not only to the academic component of a "staying 
environment" but also to its soc i a 1 /psycho 1 og i ca 1 component. The project's 
action plan is to increase the number and depth of personal contacts among' 50 
students and their advisers. Contacts include sessions for advisement, task 
setting, progress reporting, and evaluations. The goal of the plan is to foster 
developmental growth in defining educational goals, learning decision-making 
strategies, developing a positive se 1 f -concept , and understanding the career choice 
process. At the end of the year the experimental group will be compared with a 
control group to determine the effectiveness of the model. 

III. Promoting Persistence through Cognitive Style Analysis and Self 
Managemen t Techn i ques . Thi s study was undertaken to i n crease retenti on and 
academic performance of 17 high risk, but highly motivated., students. The 
objective was to raise their GPAs to admissible level for the Teacher Education 
Program. Following the use of Nancy Dixon's "Prescription for Learning", testing 
their cognitive styles, advisers taught the students to use appropriate study 
methods and self management techniques, based on principles of behavior modi- 
fication. Advisement also involved grade projection, scheduling alteration, 
solicitation of p rog ress repor ts , eva 1 ua t i on of resu 1 ts , and the formu 1 a t ion of 
recommendations for future application and building of the process model- At the 
end of the experiment, the differences in the GPA of the experimental group is 
shown to be significant at .05 level of confidence. The mean GPA increased 
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numerically by .kjO GPA. The GPA for the students in the control group had 
decreased, but the difference in GPA at the beginning and at the end of the two 
semesters was insignificant. 



""Assessing and Evaluating Rational Student Decision Making" 

Presenters : Sylvia C. King, Acade.mLa Advl6 2A and Su.ban FeAnandzz, Acadm<.c AdvAJ>eA 
Division of University Studies, Office of Academic Advising 
University of South Florida 

S ummary Authors : S. King and S. Fernandez 

Because the advisers in the Office of Advising Services of the University of 
South Florida (USF) help undecided and undeclared students, accurate data about 
trends in choices of major, factors affecting academic success, and the extent 
to whi ch students changed majors are considered important in counseling. Are 
students entering the University with the skills necessary to maximize their major 
and career choices? To what extent do they recognize and deal with their 
deficiencies and potentials? In short, are they making decisions based on a , clear 
and accurate understanding and evaluation of available information: do they 
engage in "rational decision making?" 

In two studies of the records of sample freshmen and sophomores at various 
college stages, we concluded that 1) little correlation exists between majors 
which students indicated on their University applications and degrees earned, 
2) most students change majors at least twice, 3) lower-level transfers are more 
inconsistent about major choices and exhibit a higher attrition rate than students 
who enter as new Jjeshmen , h) for lower-level transfers, the grade point average 
at previous .institutions seems to be a better indicator of potential for academic 
problems than standardized test scores or high school grades, and 5) since 197'^, 
the most significant trend in major choice has been away from natural science 
majors and toward business majors. 

The majority of students expressed a desire to pursue majors (business, 
natural sciences) requiring a strong working knowledge of algebra, preliminary 
studies had indicated that many of these students were not successful in their 
pursuits, and research of these students' high school transdripts revealed that 
many of these students had entered USF with algebraic deficiencies. Consequently, 
USF initiated a mathematics placement testing program in 1979- Based on the 
placement test score, high school experience in mathematics courses, SAT/ACT 
quantitative scores and the student's intended major, students were advised either 
to enroll in beginning algebra or intermediate algebra courses taught on the USF 
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campus by Hillsborough Community College or to enroll in USF mathematics 
courses. 

Of the 11^3 "first time in college" students attending summer orientation 
1979 and subsequent ly enrol 1 ing at USF, 68% followed placement advice and 32% 
chose not to follow this advice. The percentages of success -in the first 
mathematics course taken after enrollment at USF were high for students who 
followed placement advice, whereas the percentages of success dropped considerably 
for students who did not follow advice. ^Moreover, students who started with the 
beginning and/or intermediate algebra courses tended to earn passing grades when 
they entered USF algebra courses, whereas students who did not seek remediation 
tended to do less well. 

With the use of data such as this as an advisement tool and wii:h the encourage- 
ment of students to start necessary mathematics coursework early in their college 
careers, students may be in better positions to keep major options open and to 
make more rational decisions in evaluating their intent toward majors which 
interest them. 



"improved Student Services, Advisement and Retention through 
Enhanced Cooperation between Academic Affairs 
and Student Affairs Administrators" 

Presenters : Vavld King, A^/^oclcutd Vzan oi hvtb and S(U(inc2A; TUdicuid DJIki^Zqa, 
A6-6oc.ca.te ?A,ovo6t; and }lLdiaQ.t JonoA, f^^Utant Vzan oi StadzwU 
State University of New York at Oswego 

Summary Author : D. W. King 

The needs of today's college student and "the new student" (L. Lee 

Knefelkamp) call for some chances in institutional organization and* the delivery 
of student services including academic advisement. This is especially imperative 
for the so-called "new students" who comprise the lowest quadrant of en t er i ng .co 1 1 eg 
students. They have special, needs and expectations not typical of traditional col- 
1 ege s tudents . 

The presenters contend that, more than ever before, many students need our 
assistance to give structure to their academic programs, to reinforce their academic 
progress and to provide bridges between academic, developmental and social growth 
opportunities. Those bridges can be mandated by organ i za t i ona J charts that change 
v^orking relationships, or they can result from the more arduous, and probably more 
effective, effort to convince tradition-bound faculty and staff th£ t cooperation 
between the academic and student serv i ces d i v i s i ons is the key to institutional 
good health and improved student retention. 



The presenters believe that cooperation between academic affairs and student 
services divisions is the best way of supporting students' successful degree progress 
The presenters are convinced that cooperative efforts have contributed to improved 
retention and better academic advisement at Oswego. Among the cooperative efforts 
and joint programs discussed in the presentation are the following: 
r. Student Handbook - a joi nt publi cation of the Division of Arts and Sciences, 
Division of Professional Studies and the Division of Student Services, 
designed to provide students with an informative and readable s.ource of 
academic advisement self-help as well as student policies, Code of Student 
Conduct and other material. 
2. The Studen t Advisement Center - a review and assessment of evaluation of data 
on the center that, among other things, provides for the academic advisement _ 
of 600 "undecided" students through faculty, student services and administrative 
staff volunteers from four divisions of the college. The center also provides 
training for faculty/staff advisers and peer advisers. 
3 Advi ser Training - the j o i n t t ra i n i ng of advisement coordinators and academic 
advisers through a team effort by Academic Affairs and Student Services staff. 

1, A Scholarship Standards Committee - reviews academic appeals of disqualified 
Arts and Sciences students and is composed of staff and faculty from the 
academic affairs, student services and academic services divisions of the 
college. Data, on the " effect i veness of this approach and a monitory process 
for reinstated students is also discussed. 

5. New Student Orientation - orientation activities are jointly administered and 
coordinated by the office of the Provost for Academic Affairs and the Student 
Services Division. 

.This session was conducted as an informal discussion. A written outline and 
materials used in Oswego's advisement program were provided to participants.- 



"Academic Advising: Perceptions and Expectations" 

Presenters: Jeanne M. ^iagomU, A6^,u>tan.t Vexin, f/eatt/i P^o^^eA^lo\i6/A6^oUcLtt _ 

P/LO{^2A^o^, Zoology and hl&al A. Hcuctman, CouMttofi, HzcdXh Vfio iaA^-Lon^ I 

InAtnacXofi, Sp&zdi CommuyU-cat^on 

The University of Texas at Austin 

Su mmary Authors : N. A. Hartman and J. M. Lagowski 

Academic advising, M ke dormitory food, seems to be a perennial target of 
student complaints. Why is this so? This paper reported on a st dy in progress 
at The University of Texas at Austin which is examining whether students and 
administrators hold the same perceptions and expectations of academic advising. 
Drawing on the many different advising systems in use on the large state 
university campus, ranging from se 1 f -adv i s i ng through advising by professional 
staff to assigned faculty advising where a student remains^with the same faculty . 
member for four years, student perceptions and expectations of academic advising 
were compared with administrative goals. No attempt was made to measure or compare 
the effectiveness of any given advising system. 

5 4 
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Two related methods were used for gathering data: l) A survey instrument 
elicited information from a cross-section of students representative of various 
academic disciplines and encompassed entering freshmen through graduating seniors. 
2) Administrators, faculty, and professional advisers were interviewed by one of 
the authors to obtain similar data. Using a standard Likert scale, all students 
were asked to consider the importance of i7 characteristics of academic advisers 
(i.e., their expectations); enrolled students also rated their academic advisers 
with respect to these same characteristics (i.e., their perceptions). 

Although interpretation of the data was not complete at the time, some 
preliminary findings were discussed. Clearly, incoming freshmen expect the 
academic adviser to be a panacea as well as a friend. Almost without exception, 
all 17 characteristics were rated important or very important; there was 
essentially no discrimination. Enrolled students, on the other hand, were much 
more discriminating, and differences among advising systems and various 
classifications of students were apparent. It appears that advisers often 
exceed student expectations when factual information is involved and in their 
respect for confidentiality. In contrast, the failure of many advisers to discuss 
openly and candidly the student's interests and abilities as well as the options 
available upon graduation came under sharp criticism. Areas such as this, where 
advising and counseling overlap, were identified by ad vi ser s--f acu 1 ty advisers in 
part i cular--as a problem. Advisers expressed ^ conf i dence in the more cognitive 
aspects of academic advising, but were uncomfortable with the non-cognitive 
Aspects and cited time constraints as an additional complication. This was less 
true of professional staff advisers, although time constraints were still a 
cond^ern. 

Even at this stage in the study, it is abundantly clear that a "lack of com- 
munication is the basis for much of the discontent with academic advising. It 
would -seem that everyone "knows" what academic advising is and is not, yet the 
process seems to be very much shaped by the individual adviser. The need for 
concise, unambiguous statements of whpt students can and should expect from 
academic advising is unmistakable. These statements should be transmitted at the 
earliest possible moment--as printed in-formation included with an acceptance to 
a university or as printed/oral information presented during new student orientation 
programs. There appears to be a dramatic shift in students' attitudes toward 
academic advising during their academic careers. The purposes of and goals for . 
academic advising should be defined and publicized to provide students, advisers 
(faculty and professional staff), and administrators a common base from which to 
operate, evaluate, and change. 

Copies of the survey instrument are available upon request. 



"Advising High-Risk and International Students" 

Presenter : Scteen ^IcVonoagh, Coondlnouton oi kc.n.d(mlc. Advli^ng 

Barry College 

Summary Authors : L. Armesto and E. McDonough 

At a time of economic cut-backs and bare-bones academic budgets, Barry College 
has had great success in fulfilling the needs of two "special" student populations 
with one program. At Barry, the special student population is made up of two 
groups: high-risk native students and international students. These classifications 
overlap. The high-risk student is one whose SAT scores fall 100-150 points below 
those of the average student. The international student, on the other hand, while 
in many cases not a "poor" student and, in fact, many times a superior student, 
can be classiMed as high-risk because he/she faces the same linguistic and 
psychological difficulties as native high-risk students. 

The problem is where to place these students to reinforce their basic skills, 
while they are reinforcing those skills, where to place them in other courses 
to give them the full complement of classes for full-time status while helping them 
adapt. The solution to this problem lies- in an integrated approach that includes 
all college components, not only the academic; further, the solution deals with 
the student as a complete human being, not only as a brain to be stuffed with 
information. This integrated approach is the one that Barry College has instituted 
through the advising process. 

In this approach, advising is the pivot around which revolye residential life, 
curriculum, and all other support services. To offer special students the h'elp 
they need in all facets of their college lives, we have modified all these areas. 
The adviser is the catalyst who initiates, follows through, and oversees each 
student's particular program. That is, the adviser, in consultations with the 
student, determines the needs--soc i a I , psychological, academic, etc. --of the 
student. Then the adviser contacts all pertinent campus personne I f acu I ty , 
financial aid officers, religious advisers, counselors, whatever is necessary— 
to explain the spec i a 1,. needs and problems of the student. This process continues 
throughout the academic year so that students' problems are addressed as they arise 
before they affect academic performance. 

. The advantage of this approach is that one person, the adviser, is overseeing 
and coordinating every step of the process. All support personne I -- facu I ty , 
counselors, whoever is i nvo I ved--a re functioning autonomously, but one person 
knows what all of them are doing for the particular student. The adviser then 
meets with the student periodically to assess progress. • 
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This integrated, personalized approach has been 
particularly in reducing attrition. This succes is 
by our research during the last four years. 



"A Nev; Concept in Adviser Handbooks" 

Presenter : MzxandoA McWomoAa, A660cMvt^ Vvto^cZoK, Thjcin^l^A AdvZ^lng F^Oj^cX 

Saint Louis University 

Summary Author : A. McNamara 

The presentation focused on the deve 1 opmen t , organ i za t i on , and contents of a 
new Faculty Adviser Handbook and on the method used for distributing it to faculty 
advisers. It began with a review of a grant-funded faculty development program 
to upgrade the advising especially of transfer students. The program was carried 
out by the Office of Academic Advising which, however, sought frequent faculty 
input and employed a committee of faculty as consultants. These consultants were 
especially involved in producing the Handbook . As a means of introducing the 
Handbook and encouraging its use, a faculty advising liaison was identified in 
each academic department. After attending two three-hour workshops on the Hand- 
book and on academic advising in general, liaison personnel assisted the program 
directors and the faculty committee in introducing the Handbook to the entire 
undergraduate faculty in individual department meetings. The liaisons continue 
to serve as advising resource persons within their respective departments. 

The second part of the presentation was devoted to a review of the Facul ty 
Adviser Handbook itself. The Handbook is divided into three parts which cor- 
respond to three central roles of the academic adviser. Part One views the adviser 
as a resource person and offers detailed information about all policies and 
procedures with which an adviser might be involved.- Sub-sections follow the 
student chronologically through the University, and numerous checklists and 
points to consider suggest guidelines for effective advising and ways in which 
factual information might be applied and deal with j udgmen ta I and value-oriented 
aspects of academic advising. Part Two focuses on the adviser as a human link 
between the student and the University and covers such areas as curriculum 
rationale, dec i s i on- mak i ng models, and the adviser as advocate and as role model. 
This part also suggests ways in which the student might increasingly assume self- 
responsibility in the advising process. Part Three emphasizes the role of the 
adviser as facilitator. It presents guidelines and ideas on improving com- 
munication skills and thus addresses the interpersonal dimension of. the advising 
relationship. Throughout the Handbook an attempt is made to relate each advising 
function to its effect on the student's development. 

5; 
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quantitatively documented 
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The lecture portion of the program was followed by questions from those in' 
attendance. Most questions sought additional information about the development 
of the Handbook itself, faculty response to the project, and the training of 
faculty advisers in general. 

The program was received most favorably. Both the large number of conference 
participants who attended the session and their reaction to it suggest a wide- 
spread interest in-adviser handbooks and in working with faculty advisers. 



"Toward Developing a Theoretical Base 
for Academic Advising" 

Presenter : Jo^nph F. hioXz, Jh,. , University of Maryland 

Summary Author : J. F. Metz, Jr. 

Using an open discussion format, this program explored bits and pieces of 
phi losophy--Exi stent ia 1 and Phenomeno 1 og i ca 1 - -and of a theoretical interpretation 
of man's confrontation with his perception of reality, the Sociology of Knowledge. 
These bits and pieces organized by the presenter into eight major points, were 
examined to highlight their implications foradvising behavior. Aside from practi 
application, each was treated as a necessary element in developing a "theory of 
adv i s i ng' ' . 

Beginning with the existential dictum that "Existence precedes essence", 
moving through a discussion of "perspectives" as shapers of reality, and con- 
cluding with an examination of "The Efficacy of the Face-to-Face situation in 
Restoring the Uniqueness of the Student's World", presenter and audience engaged 
in a stimulating exchange of opinions, ideas, and experiences. 



"Community College and Multiversity: 
The David-Goliath Relationship Re-Examined" 

Presenters : ]o6Q,pk lioXz, University of Maryland; Roncild SlQ,p^Uza, University of 

Maryland; HenAt/ EuAky, Prince George's Community College; Su^an Rog2A6, 
Anne Arundel Community College 

Summary Author : J. F. Metz, Jr. 

Focusing on a set of twelve objectives for successfully integrating multi- 
versity and community college advising services, the presenters drew on profes- 
sional experiences and background to illustrate their points. Comparisons were 
made between institutional environments and their implications for effective 
advising. Audience participation was invited, resulting in active and lively 
discussidn. 

\ 5 J 
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The twelve objectives around which most of the program was structured are 
as fol lows : 

1. Formal communication channels should exist between coopera t i ng i ns t i tut i ons 
to allow for the timely communication of critical information. 

2. Colleagial relationships and other informal lines of communication should 
be supported by the administrators of the advising units within cooperating 
i ns t i t ut i ons . 

3. Paraprofess ional support teams should be established between cooperating 
i ns t i tut i ons . 

k. Training programs should be established for the institutional adviser to 

gain adequate knowledge of the advising systems within cooperating institutions. 

5. Support for i n ter- i ns t i t ut i on cooperation should be built into the reward 
system for the adviser. 

6. Standardized admission and placement processes and procedures should be 
established between cooperating institutions. 

7. A dictionary of coorespond ing course titles and descriptions should be 
established between cooperating institutions. 

8. Within an institution, early contact should be establ i shed between the student 
and ihe adviser to insure transfer of programs and courses. 

9. Ongoing evaluation efforts should occur between cooperating institutions to 
assess the extent of program integration and to develop practices to enhance 
inter- ins ti tut ion communication. 

10. Upon student request, transfer of advising as well as co-curri cu lar activities 
records between cooperating institutions should occur to assist the assimila- 
tion of the transferring students. 

11. Adequate resources of cooperating institutions should be ear-marked and 
expanded to support integration efforts. 

12. Collaboration should occur between student service agencies of cooperating 
institutions to increase the clarity, consistency and visibility of the sup- 
port services provided. 



"^electing Effective Advisers" 

Presenter: GeAaZd L. UuAAay, Ball State University , 

' * 

Summary Author : G. L. Murray 

This investigation examines the possibility that a personality inventory, the 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (l6 PF) , could be useful in predicting 
effective and ineffective Academic Advisers at Ball State University, Muncie, 
Indiana. Therefore, the 16 PF could be used as an instrument in the selection 
and employment of Advisers. This study also examines the possibility that the 
California F-Scale for authoritarianism could be used effectively for Academic 
Adviser Selection. 

Previous studies have indicated that counselors scoring high on factors A, C, 
E, F, G, H, I and L of the 16 PF could be predicted to be effective counselors. 
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Other studies have indicated that individuals scoring high on the California F-Scale 
- for authoritarianism would not make good counselors. The questions investigated in 
this study were related to the validity of these findings for academic advisers, 
who share many traits with counselors. \ 
The samples for the study included the 20 advisers at Ball State University 
during the academic year 1978-79 and a stratified random sample of SkO undergraduate 
students enrolled in Ball State University classes during the 1978-79 academic 
year. The Director of Academic Advising was also included in the study to provide 
a supervisory rating of tha 20 advisers. The study instruments, the 16 PF and 
the California F-Scale,were administered to the 20 advisers in the autumn quarter 
of 1978.' The 20 academic advisers and 90 undergraduate students independently sug- 
gested items which were ultimately included in the Academic Advisement Question- 
naire, a questionnaire specifically designed as an evaluation form with which 
students were able to evaluate their own advisers. 

The students participating as a part of the sample were, of necessity, at least 
third quarter freshmen so that they would have had the opportunity to meet with 
their advisers more than once before completing the Academic Advisement Question- 
t naire. Over 97"^ of the sample had consulted their advisers at least once, with 

QS.SZ indicating that they had consulted their advisers between one and four times 
during the academic year. Over m had consulted thei r advi sers five or more times. 

An independent random sample of 15 advisee evaluations was provided for each.of 
three advisers scoring highest and for each of the three advisers scoring lowest 
on each of the selected scales of the 16 PF. The first 15 responses for each 
adviser were used for a factor analysis of the Academic Advisement Questionnaire 
and again for the three highest and three lowest scores on the California F-Scale 
for authoritarianism. The factor analysis of the Academic Advisement Questionnaire 
was accomplished by utilizing the first 15 responses for each of the 20 advisers 
in the study. This analysis indicated that there were four distinct factors 
inherent in the Academic Advisement Questionnaire: Human relations/Counseling 
skills. Advising ski 1 1 s- leadershi p, motivation, giving appropriate advice, 
Technical knowledge, and Techn i ca 1 /C 1 er i ca 1 skills. 

The questionnaire was developed in such a way that both those being evaluated 
(advisers) and those doing the evaluation (students) had input into the item pool. 
The final items were, for the most part, items which were picked from a larger 
pool of items by an independent group of students and the collective body of 
advisers. 

Since the Academic Advisement Questionnaire contained some items of a global 
nature, it was possible to obtain mean scores on each adviser for each of two 
global items and also an overall mean score for each adviser for the total 
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questionnaire. The rank order corre 1 at i on ' (rho) between the item "If you had the 
opportunity to change to another adviser, would you prefer to stay with your 
present adviser?'' and a supervisory ranking was .29- The rank order correlation 
between the student rankings on the item "Considering all the qualities you think 
a good adviser should have, how would you rank your adviser?" and a supervisory 
ranking was .22. Finally, the rank order correlation between the overall mean 
ratings of the 20 advisers on the whole of the questionnaire and the ranking of 
the advisers by the Director of Academic Advising was .09- These rapkings are 
clearly disparate. 

A multivariate analysis of variance was performed for each of the eight included 
scales of the 16 PF (A, C, E, F, G, H, I and L) as were univariate analyses for each 
included scale of the 16 PF and for each of the four factors discerned by Factor 
analysis for the Academic Advisement Questionnaire. The analyses were expected to 
reveal whether a relationship exists between advisers scoring high on selected 
scales of the 16 PF and receiving Concommi tant high ratings by a random sample of 
their advisees. An analysis of variance was also performed to see if advisers who 
scored high on the California F-Scale would score low on the ratings by their 
advisees. The analyses revealed the following: 

1. Scales A (Reserved, detached versus Outgoing, warm, sociable); C (Affected by 
feelings, unstable versus Emotionally stable, calm); E (Humble, conforming 
versus Assertive, aggressive); F (Sober, serious versus Happy-go-lucky); 

! (Tough-minded versus Tender-minded); and L (Trusting, adaptable versus 
Suspicious, sel f-opinionoted) were shown not to be statistically significant 
(£ <.05) in differentiating between advisers receiving high student rating 
for effectiveness and advisers receiving low student ratings. 

2. Scale G of the l6 PF (Casual, expedient versus Conscientious, persistent) 
was shown to be statistically significant in differentiating between advisers 
receiving high student ratings for effectiveness and advisers receiving low 
student ratings on Factor 2 of the Academic Advisement Questionnaire: Advising 
skills. The high scoring advisers on Scale G (conscientious, persistent) 

were rated high on advising skill by the student ratings while the low scoring 
advisers were rated low on advising skill. 

3. Scale H of the 16 PF (Shy, restrained versus Venturesome, socially bold) was 
shown to be statistically significant in differentiating between advisers 
receiving high student ratings for effectiveness and advisers receiving low 
student ratings. The low scoring advisers on Scale H (Shy, restrained) were 
rated higher on effectiveness by students than were the high scorers on 

Sea 1 e H . 

The California F-Scale for authoritarianism was shown to be statistically 
significant in differentiating between advisers receiving high student ratings 
for effectiveness and advisers receiving low student ratings on Factors 1, 2, 
and 3 of the Academic Advisement Quest ionna re. The advisers scoring high on 
the F-Scale also scored high on Factor 1 (Human relations), Factor 2 (Advising 
skills), and Factor 3 (Technical knowledge) of the Academic Advisement Question- 
naire. 

5. There was no significant difference in authoritarianism as measured by the \ 
California F-Scale between students with majors in the social sciences, 
business, humanities, and education. 
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6 There was rfo significant rank order correlation between a supervisory ranking 
■ ' of advisers on perceived effectiveness and a ranking based upon student ratings 



"improving Advising Skills Using the Micro-Teaching Model" 
Presenters : CkoAtdi J. MloA and Vaul HUUdi, Barat College 
Summary adapted from program proposal. 

Micro-teaching has been used by teacher trainers for two decades to bring 
about observable improvements in teachers' classroom skills. The format includes 
1) practicing a basic teaching skill, 2) videotaping and replaying the presentation, 
and 3) analyzing the lesson/skill through immediate feedback. This model has been 
adapted effectively to the advisement setting to help advisers sharpen their 

ski I I s and techn iques . 

In the training sessions held for General or Freshman Ad vi sers , ' vo I un teers 
met with a prepared "student" to discuss one of five common student problems. 
Videotaped replay was conducted immediately following the advising session. Both 
adviser and observers were encouraged to comment freely, with the emphasis placed 
upon analysis. Although no formal evaluation was conducted for this pilot study, 
all who volunteered their opinions spoke very favorably of the experience. 

Future development efforts include expanding the workshop to include other 
faculty who are in advising roles, other advising situations, and a technique 
other than mi cro- teach i ng for presenting advising situations. 



"Advising the Undeclared Major: A Counse-ling Commitment" 
P resenter : Cluitlu R. 0'B^.(Ln, VViZ-dtOH, ilyiivQAiUiJ ComiicPiug Cdyvtm,^ Western 
I I I inois Universi ty 

Summary Author : C. R. O'Brien 

This program was intended to initiate a dialogue among participants regarding 
the academic advisement of those who have not declared a major. The usefulness and 
rationale for deferring major selection was discussed and selected relevant research 
was presented. In addition the efforts essayed at one institution-Western 
Illinois Un i vers i ty--were described. 

Available enrollment data suggest that, i ncreas i ng I y, new students are deciding 
not to declar majors. Instead, they are using their early college years as a time 
to examine their own aspirations, hopes and values. This exploration time can 
become a valuable aspect of their development and an integral part of their 
orientation to co I I ege/un i vers i ty I i f e . The advantages of not. dec I a r i ng a. major 
include fresh opportunities to explore both the self and the work world, a 



comprehensive coordination with the developmental needs of students and the pos- 
sibility of legitimatizing (for the student, parents and the college itself) this 
undecided status. 

Sut the advisement of thos^ who have not yet declared majors requires patience 
and self-introspection. Group and/or individual counseling can aid in such self- 
exanination. The student with an undeclared major requires more than simply 
course selection and scheduling assistance; he/she may require help with values 
clarification, career exploration and personal growth. Only when these aspects 
of the advisement process are included can the student move forward and be prepared 
to make appropriate choices. 

This program described some possible approaches to these individuals and 
articulated the importance of permitting professional counselors to advise 
undeclared majors. Perhaps more than other personnel in higher education, profes- 
sional counselors can assist with such foundational concerns, concerns which are 
built on sel f-av/areness and self-assessment. 

The practical aspects of such counseling/advising were discussed in the con- 
text of the program at Western Illinois University. The commitment of the 
Counseling Center staff and their involvement in pre- reg i s t ra t ion ^procedu res 
was outlined. An experimental cou rse-- Enr i ch i ng University Life--was described, 
and the importance of ongoing liaison with academic departments and other campus 
advisers was stressed. 

In addition, those attending were encouraged to share their perceptions and , 
experiences. The efforts at Western Illinois University were not intended to 
offer a complete and/or "perfect" mddel. These efforts represent beginnings 
which underscore the 'Importance of giving special and constructive advisement 
help to undeclared majors. 



"Using the Computer Administratively in Advising" 
Presenter : CaAoi R. VattoYl, Texas Christian University 
Summa ry ; adapted from program proposal. 

In light of recent attention on consumerism, reten t Ion, and student services 
in higher education, administration of academic advisement is emerging as a new 
profession. The computer offers unique possibilities as a management tool to 
academic advisement administrators who typically represent a broad range of back- 
grounds. Based on examples at Texas Xh r i s t i an University, potential advisement 
uses of the computer include: replacing filing systems with instantly accessible 
student information; calculating predicted grade point averages For incoming 
freshmen; printing simple, compact student information cards with advising data; 
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entering and updating advising assignments; individualizing student-adviser com- 
munications using word-processing systems; producing and storing an advising 
manual that is easily edited and reproduced; and producing statistical reports. 
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"From Major to Career for Women: Theory and Actuality" 

Presenters: Lynn PmUckl, Academic AdvAA-inQ, West Virginia University; 

■ BUe.e.n KolijiUch, Coazm. 'Pta.mting and Vtacmznt, Fordham University; 

MoUe VzStzna, CaJiaoA Planning and Placmmt, Fordham University 

Summary Author : L. Pawlicki 

This thnee-part panel addressed issues confronting young women as they select 
academic majors and enter the job market. 

First, Ms. DeStena reviewed what career development theories and Erik Erikson's 
identity theory have in common and how the content of these theories relates to 
academic advising. She pointed out the following reasons for occupational choice 
suggested by career development theorists: to satisfy physical and psychological 
needs; to implement self-concept by choosing an occupation which permits expression 
of self; and to match one's personality Co a compatible environment. Erikson 
says that to solidify i dent i ty , whi ch really should take place in the college 
years, the following issues should be resolved: commitment to a system of values 
and philosophy of life including a political ideology; finding religious values 
and beliefs; selecting a career; and accepting ^d developing one's sexuality. 
The theorists agree that the person seeking a career should explore, experiment, 
clarify values, identify interests, skills, aptitudes, motivating forces and 
discover preferred work life styles. 

Ms. Kolynich identified behaviors which have been found to be influential in 
women receiving promotions, higher salaries, and in achieving successful careers.. 
They are: working long hours and dealing with intensive competition; being 
geographically mobile; able to speak in front of an audience; separating the 
important from the unimportant and delegating- the latter; carefully selecting 
women allies, mentors, and role models; and reading appropriate professional 
1 i terature. 

Many of these women are specialists such as accountants, lawyers, chemists, 
economists and engineers. As yet, few women have reached top level generalise 
management positions.. Now that more women are obtaining MBA's this situation 
may change. -Ms. Kolynich asked women to consider learning math to avoi'd being 
screened out of many positions. 

Ms. Pawlicki reviewed the revolutionary life and work style changes for 
women in the last tvyenty years. Regardless of vast changes, she noted that the 
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majority of women are still working in traditional jobs. She identified three reasons 
for this fact: discrimination; sex-role conditioning; and presumed incompatibility 
of managing both family and career. She identified areas of confj/ict and anxiety 
for many professional women including lack of preparation for ordinary, aggressive, 
competitive atmosphere; wide-spread fear among women about the implications of 
their competence; and difficulties in managing relationships with men who are close 
to them. 

Hopefully, women will be able to resolve areas of conflict, such as the struggle 
caused by a divided or uncertain sense of identity along with the responsibilities 
to self, home and family. Ms. Pawlicki then cited examples of students' conflict 
and progress by presenting four case s.tudies. She suggested ways that academic 
advisers can play a critical role in helping deal with these issues. 



"Computer-Assisted Academic Advisement: 
Past, Present, and Future" 

Presenters: IhZznd V. PztoMAon, Ai,6-iAtant Vza.nlV.ZQ-U>th.aA and GcUiy L. KKomeA, 
~ Coofidiinaton Acadmlc AdvAJumznt 

Brigham Young University 

Summary Author : E. D. Peterson 
I nt roduct i on 

Computer-assisted advisement, an extremely useful and effective tool in_ 
academic advisement, has caught the attention of educators nationwide. Regardless 
of the type of academic advisement program a university has, the implementation 
of computer-assisted advisement has demonstrated prog ram 'i mprovement and efficiency. 

Colleges and universities utilizing a computer-assisted aflvisement program have 
been able to generate for advisers and students institutional reports that are: 
1) accurate and up-to-date; 2) costwise, less than a xerOx page; 3) informative 
from which an adviser can focus on a student's professional, educational, and 
career objectives: k\ essential to graduation evaluation; 5) versatile with any 
type of advising del i very sys tem (e.'g., faculty, advisement centers, peer advise- 
ment, professional advisement); and 6) institutionally efficient in utilizing 
modern technology to decrease clerical costs and permitting advi-ser time to be 
Spent in a professional adv i»sement role. 

The question, "Should computer-assisted advisement be developed for my college 
or university?" perhaps needs to be reworded to say, "When will my insitution 
implement a computer-assisted advisement program?" 

Computer-assisted advisement can provide a solution to the most fundamental 
advisement problem of providi.ng accurate information. 
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What is Computer-Assisted AdvisemenI:? 

., Computer-assisted advisement can be' approached in many ways and with many 
variations in its printed format. Conceptually, a compu ter-ass i s ted advisement 
program is a computer system which stores and prepares the graduation requirements 
for a student's record and produces a progress report which shows the student's 
progress 'i,n completing these requirements. The report generally includes: 

1) all requirements for graduation (university, general education, major, etc.); 

2) the specific courses which will satisfy the requirements; 3) the complete , 
student record of all courses; 4) i nd i v i dua l*n%qu i remen t waivers or substitutions; 
5) additional credit for students such as Advanced Placement, military, CLEP, 
transfer, etc.; and 6) statement of deficiency. 

Landmark Developments in Computer-Assisted Advisement 

The first operational computer-assisted advisement program was devej^oped in 
the College of Letters and Science at the University of California, Berkley. This 
program yl e 1 ded a si mp le two-page document which provided a graduation summary of 
university and general educa t i on Vequ i remen ts . A preprinted form was used on which 
the computer printed the summary information. A second page of the document included 
a transcript summary of all courses. The College of Letters and Science Advise- 
ment Center obtained a computer tape each semester from the Registrar's Office 
and merged it with their own student course history tape. The program evaluated 
for university and general education requirements and not for individual majors; 
therefore, there was only one set of degree requirements which were tracked. The 
computer matched the individual student record against the requirements and printed 
' the progress report. Progress reports were used by the college advisement center 
in distribution and also for advi semen This system was the forerunner to all 
other computer-assisted advisement programs. Unfortunately, difficulties developed, 
since the College was maintaining its own student history records, and it was not 
interactive with the Registrar's Office. Grade changes and cor rect ions , therefore, , 
were not reflected, and over a period of time errors in the College student record 
system became so immense that the system was discontinued in 1977. 

In 1968, Purdue University developed the first total degree tracking program. 
The program wos implemented for monitoring student progress and underg raciua te and 
professional programs. Originally it was restricted to the student's actual major. 
However, during the following years, the program was expanded to match 
students' records against any valid major or minor in the university. The cur- 
riculum requirements are stored off-line and accessed each evening to print any 
report requcstedby a terminal throughout the day. Academic progress reports are 
produced automatically for each session and are distributed to the schools. These 
reports are used by academic advisers and students in preparing course requests for 
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the next session's registration.. The computer-assisted advi'sement program is 
flexible and inexpensive and has been extremely successful. Purdue's computer- 
assisted advisement program provides a model to all universities. 

In 1976, Brigham Young University implemented the first comprehensive on-line 
computer advisement system. This system provides both on-line (CRT) and printed 
document at the inquirer's request. The system was designed to include all degree 
programs' at the university. The first terminal screen or page provides a summary 
of the university and general education requirements. It also provides on the 
p:rinted form a m i n i - t ranscr i p t of all credit completed. The university and general 
education requirements are tracked according to the student's date of entry into 
the university. The second terminal screen or page shows all major requirements 
categorized by college requirement, department requirement, major requirement, and 
specialization. It has the flexibility of tracking by courses, semester hours, or 
combinations. It also provides narrative information which can give specific 
information to students on a regular basis or can be adjusted each semester. 
The system also shows prerequi s i tes , substitutes, waivers, and individualized* 
programs. The system is designed to provide management planning information to 
department chairmen and to the academic vice-president's office. Progress reports 
are mailed to students each semester to assist in thei'r registration. Each advise- 
ment center has on-line access to the computer-assisted advisement information and 
can request individual copies through -their own terminal. 

The compu ter-ass'i^ed advisement programs which have been developed at the 
University of Denver and Georgia State University also merit special recognition 
due to the length of time that they have been in operation, the sizes of student 
bodies that they are serving, and the accomplishments of their programs. 
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"Academic Advising: The Questions Everybody 
Has and How to Go About Answering Them" 

Presenters : Ckd^Ujl J- ?oJ:^OH and lilZtUam E. CcU>IUn, Kansas Sta te Un i vers i ty 
Summary Authors- : C. J.- Poison and W. E. Cashin 

This -session primari ly dealt! wi th a discussion of the results of a survey 
of the NACADA membership regarding their research priorities. (The complete 
report appears in the first issue of the NACADA Journal .) Three hundred and 
fifty NACADA members (82:^) responded to a survey sent in the spring of I98O. 

The first nine questions of the survey /sol i c i ted demographic information 
about the respondents. The responses to the\last four questions, which were open- 
ended, were concerned with the research priofities. 

NACADA members' responses to- the first three open-ended questions, to What 
was or was not effective, and to a lesser extent what might improve the advising 
program, tended to fall into fairly easily identifiable categories. Most responses 
■ fell into four general areas.: D advising personnel (regular faculty, professional 
advisers, etc.); 2) the cl ientele served • (IVeshmen , minority students, etc.); 
3) characteristics of advising (individual contact with advisees, concern for '"^ 
whole student, inclusion of care^K deve 1 of^men^ , etc.); and k) special aids (cur- 
riculum guides, adviser handbook, computer assist'ance, etc.). More detail is 
given below for each .item individually/ . . 

Item 10. Please describe one or more" aspects of vour adv i s i ng:^p rog ram which 
you consider to be PARTICULARLY EFFECTIVE . The aspect most frequen(?1y described 
was providing individual contact with advisees. There were, 38 such statements out, 
of the '350 responses. Other frequently mentioned subjects were advising which 
deals with the student as a whole person (N = 26), advisers being readily available 
(N = 23), provision of accurate information (N = 22), and helping with career 
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selection (N = 2^2). Several respondents mentioned the type of persons serving 
as advisers as "particularly effective" aspects of their programs. Peer advisers 
(N = 27), combinations of faculty, peers and counselors (N = 25), regular faculty 
(N = 21), and professional counselors (N = 21) were all 'cited as effective person- 
nel. Other respondents identi fied programs for particular clientele as being 
especially effect i ve--prog rams for undeclared students (N = 25), for freshmen 
(N = 21), and for high risk students (N = l6). There did not appear to be any 
patterns of differences between respondents from public and private schools; this 
finding may have been due to the small number of responses in any given category. 

Item 11. Please describe one or more aspects of your advising program which 
. you consider NOT effective . " 'F i f ty- f ou r of these responses described some kind of 
institutional/administration lack of support for advising. Fifty-one responses 
indicated that, in general, the use of regular teaching faculty as advisers was 
not effective. Another 21 responses described some specific aspect about the use 
of regular faculty. For example, 11 responses indicated that requiring faculty to 
advise was not effective. Another 3^ responses dealt specifically with the lack 
of training for faculty advisers. Lack of adviser availability, whether regular 
faculty or professional adviser, was cited in 3^ responses. Lack of involvement 
with career exploration on the part of the existing advising program was described 
in 26 responses, and lack of communication and coordination among various 
institutional offices was included in 22 responses. 

Item 12. Please describe one or more things which MiGHT IMPROVE your advising 
program (things which you do not presently do) . More than 100 responses fell into 
a given category, the only such occurrence on this survey; improving the rewards 
for effective academic advising was cited by 120 respondents. Direct pay raises 
or more indirect rewards through giving advising g rea ter we I gh t in promotion and 
tenure decisions were cited as means to reward advising. Sixty-four responses 
dealt with some kirSd of organizational change such as developing centralized 
advising for the entire institution, requiring an advising interview for all fresh- 
men, and beginning an orientation program. Forty-five responses deal^ with 
improving adviser training, 33 with Improving career advi s i ng , 29 wi th improving 

the evaluation of the advising program and/or of individual advisers. 

I tern 13, the fourth open-ended item, dealt specifically with research 
■priorities of NACADA members . The- i tem read: Please indicate one or more questions 
about advising which you would lika..^o see studied . Most questions indicated by 
NACADA members were variations on the very general theme regarding what is effective 
in academic advising or what works. Many questions dealt with the effectiveness of 
specific programs such as programs for undecided students, high risk students, 
freshmen, transfers, honor students, adult students, women, foreign students, and 
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minority students. Other questions were concerned with which campus personnel 
are most ef/fective as advisers: regular faculty, faculty volunteer, professional 
counselors, professional advisers, peer advisers, pa rapro fess i ona 1 s , to name a few. 
Other questions concerned what kind of organizational s t ructu res a re most effective: 
centralized advising for the entire institution, for departments, advising by majors, 
and so on. 

Some of the questions dealt with four fairly specific issues. Forty-eight 
respondents indicated concern with the relationship between advising and retention, 
especially whether improved advising would increase student retention. Thirty- 
five questions asked how could advising be evaluated, especially whether there 
exists an effective rating form to evaluate individual advisers. Twenty-five 
questions dealt with issues related to rewarding effective advising, and 21 were 
related to the place of career counseling in academic advising and how it might 
be improved. 



"Functions of Advising" 

Presenter : E. B/iuCQ. Pott^A, Ks^oclcutz Vmn, UyiLv(UUUiJ CaWege, University of 
New Mexico 

Summary Author : E. B. Potter 

An advisement functions Model was presented and discussed during an evening 
topical seminar. This Model is derived from continuing analyses of adviser- 
student interactions. . 

Four fundamental, discrete functions have been identified: Information, 
Clarification, Insight, Sel f-acpeptance. Each of these four categories is easily 
distinguished from the others, 'differentiation is apparent throughout the-Model. 

The Model was described as having significant implications for differentiation 
among such matters as the following: the educational qua 1 i f i ca t i ons . of advisers; 
the relationships between advisers\and other staff members; the physical setting; ^ 
the format of the adviser-student i 'n terac t i on ; and the-^ubs tance of the interaction 
i I nformation > This type of advi\sement essentially has an i nf^ormat ion-g i vi ng 

function. Information is typically given in written forms, or, orally in direct 
response to student's questions. The\ information may be simple or complex, but 
it is given here without interpretation or translation. The following is an 
example of an information statement: "You have been placed on academic suspension.' 

Clarification . The advisement function here is typically an interpretation 
and translation of the 'basic informatioh. The administrative assistant provides 
explanations that are essentially clarifications. Example: "The University has 
an academic suspension policy because i t ' i s concerned about a student's lapk of 
qualitative progress toward a degree." 

Er|c V'i 
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\ Insight . The advisement function at this level is through cognitive analysis. 

The ad\iser functions as an educational consultant. Example: "Let's discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various educational options open to you as a 
student who has been academically suspended." 

Sel f-acceptance . The function of advisement at this level involves affective 
factors. Example: "Would you like to talk further about the frustration you feel 
about being academically suspended?" 



Discrete Functions of Academic Advisement 

Sel f Acceptance 



Information C 1 a r i f i ca t i on Insight 



Content Data 

Isia ture Presen ta t i on 

Focus The data 

Perspective Atomistic 

Sett i ng Pub 1 i c 

Length 2-10 min. 

"Adviser" Clerk 

Educ. Level High school 



Procedures 
Di scuss ion 
Inst i. tut ion 
Atomi Stic 
Semi -pr i vate 
5-10 min. 
Admin. Ass't. 
A. A. Degree 



Opt ions 
Ana lysis 
Student 
Hoi i s t i c 
Private 
20-60 min. 
Adv i ser 



Values 

Awareness 

Person 

I n t rospect i ve 
Pr i vate 

Mul tiple sessions 
Counselor 



A.B. Degree Counseling M.A. 




" I nvi s i ble Yards t i cks : 
Hidden Assumptions Affecting Measurement of Advising Services" 

Presenter : E. B/Luce FoiJieA, A^^oclcut^ Vzan, Uvu.vMAUy Co££ege, University of 
New Mexico 

Summary Author : E. B. Potter 
Introduction 

The need for accurate measurement of academic advising services is urgent. 
As funds have become scarce, pressures for student retention have increased the 
need for evaluation of programs and accountability. Accordingly, valid and 
reliable measurement of advising, has become of fundamental importance. Accurate 
measurement of academic advisement is necessarily complex. The subtle assumptions 

i 

underlying measurement are not easily recognized, but are often veiled from direct 
view and with an influence that is both widespread and deep. Inaccurate data 
have too often been generated, and ill-founded conclusions have too often been 
propounded. 

The presentation identified and described l6 assumptions that have shown 
the:^mselves to be particularly mischievous. The fifty persons present were most 
receptive, with discussion continuing at this last session beyond the closing 
time of the conference- These assumptions were as foll< 
Assumptions Relating to Definitions 

1. That "population" is adequately defined. 

2. That "student" is adequately defined. 

3. That "advising" is adequately defined. 
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That "advisement session" is aaequately defined. 

5. That "satisfied with advising" is adequately defined. 

6. That "adviser" is adequately defined. For example, it was noted that 
definitions must be explicit and differentiate between such as information- 
giving advisement aides, explanation-giving advisement assistants, 
educational planning adviser-strategists, and educational therapists. 

Assumptions Relating to Adviser Role ^ 

7. That a superficial advising "purpose" is sufficient. 

8. That the "type" of advising is inconsequential. 

9. That adviser "authority" is irrelevant. The basic question here is whether 
the adviser is an administrator-controller, or rather, an educational con- 
sultant. 

Assumptions Relating to a Sample 

10. That the sample is appropriate. 

11. That the response rat- of the sample Is adequate. For example, it was noted 
that the common response rates of ^0^ - 70% are not adequate, whatever the 
cond i t i ons . 

Assumptions Relating to Statistics 

12. That the average (mean) is an appropriate statistic. 

13. That the correlation computat ions. are appropriate. 
Assumptions Relating to Conclusions 

1^4'. That the conclusion is based upon "s uff i c i en t", ev i dence . 

15. That the conclusion is based upon "actual" not "implied", data. . 

16.. That .the conclusion does not substitute "cause'' for "effect". For example, 
it cannot be concluded (as based upon the finding that many students who ^ ^ 
vol untar i ly see advisers do persist longer. at an institution) that requ i ring 
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students to see advisers will necessarily improve student retention 



"Returning Women: A Campus Wide Commitment" 
Presenter : Skolla {^^Itt PoiA)QZt, Old Dominion University 
Summary adapted from program proposal. 

Although all re-entry students need counseling specific to their own academic 
and personal concerns, women returning to college require a different approach. 
Old Dominion University has established a cooperative network of campus offices to 
deal with specific concerns such as managing home/col 1 ege/ job responsibilities, 
exploring careers and academic potential, improving study skills, and developing 
self-confidence. A network l\as been formed by the Women's Center', the Counseling 
Center, Office of Admissions, the Department of Academic Counseling and Tes-ting, 
Career Planning and Placement, and Financial Aid; each office has designated a 
counselor for re-en t ry women . Designed for women interested in returning to college, 
the Women's Re-entry Day conference incl udes workshops , a panel of returning women 
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in various stages of their academic careers, a campus tour, a guest speaker, and 
a general question and answer session. Those who do not attend the conference 
are referred to a specific counselor in Admissions or the Women's Center depending 
on their immediate needs. 



"Promoting the Academic Success of Underprepa red Students" 
Presenter : A. Fatjd Hob^mon, Western Kentucky University 
Summary Author : A. F . RobI nson 

This presentation discussed a study conducted at Western Kentucky University 
during 1979-80 by the presenter and a colleague, Ms. Alice Rowe. The researchers 
attempted to identify among academically successful students who had entered the 
Uni vers i ty wi th low (at least two points below the institutional mean) ACT 
composite scores some characteristics or experiences which were not shared by 
other academi^ca 1 ly comparable entering freshmen who, had been unable to attain a 
grade point average of 2.0 by the end of their first year. In the study, 20 
unsuccessful students were matched in terms of ACT scores and high school grade 
point averages with 20 successful students. High school and college records were 
examined, and a random sample, of matched students were interviewed. 

Results of the study indicate that a "low-ACT" student 'is likely to have much 
dlfficul ty'in college if he/she graduated from a very, small (graduating class of 
less than 100) high school, went through a 'iphase elective" high school program 
or took too few "college prep" courses in high school, and indicated on the 
ACT data form the need for help in study skills and in no more than one other 
basic skills area. During the first college year, members of the successful group 
(unlike the unsuccessful) took a light load (12-15 hours) each semester, completed 
successfully an English course each semester (even though their mean ACT English , 
score was 1.1 point^ below that of the unsuccessful group), and took only or 
primarily general education courses rather than undertaking courses toward a 
major program. Goal realism was also a distinguishing factor. 

The presentation consisted of an overview of and statement of purpose for the 
program, background information which led to the study, methods used, description 
of subjects, findings, and use of those findings in advising underprepared fresh- 
men. Time was allowed for questions and and for audience participation. Handouts 
were d i s t r i bu ted . 

Participants' reactions were quite positive. Much discussion took place and 
several individuals requested that a copy of the entire study be mailed to them. 
Participants' evaluations further confirmed the usefulness of the presentation. 
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• "Learning the Ropes 
(Advising the 0 Ider-Than-Average Student)" 

Presenter : Judy RolUn^ , Ki>^^ta.^vt Vzan, CoZZzQz oi Home. Economics, Kansas State 

• Un i vers i ty 
Summary adapted from program proposal. 

The College of Home Economics at Kansas State University offers advice and . 
assistance for the older- than-average student who has particular needs and con- 
cerns. A one-credit evening course was designed to attract students to the 
campus who were considering attending college but felt reluctant to enroll. 
Considerations included students' limited flexibility due/to other responsibilities 
such as employment and child care. A seminar addressing the advising needs of 
older students was held each f a-l 1 for all faculty advisers in the College of Home 
Economics. In addition to the development of a "Survivor's Handbook" for these 
students, the advising program was later extended throughout the University. 
Emphasis was placed on advisers being attuned to the special needs of older 
students in order to effectively facilita'te their adjustment and encourage the 
pursuing of their educational goals. 



"Adult Student and Faculty Expectations of 
Academic Advising in a Non t rad i t i ona 1 University" 

Presenters: CaAol Rijan and EUzabe^tk Slvippzz 
Metropolitan State University 

Sumrnary Author : C. Ryan 

Today, institutions of higher education and their academic advisers are seeing 
increasing numbers of adults among student populations. 

Metropolitan S ta te Un i vers i ty (Metro U), in St. Pau 1 -M i nneapo 1 i s , Minnesota, 
is an upper-division, competence-based non t rad i t i ona 1 university whose mission Is 
to serve adults who wish to complete college work. in the NACADA workshop, a slide- 
tape presentation was used to review the purpose and programs of the University. 
Following this presentation Carol Ryan reported on a study in which she compared 
newly enrolled Metro U adult student and f acu 1 ty expecta t i ons of advising, per- 
ceptions of tlie concerns of adults as they return to school, and reported on 
services adult students would use. Workshop participants were asked to write down 
factors they thought might be important considerations in advising the adult 
student and to discuss differences between advising the adult and the eighteen- to 
twenty-two year, old student. (Adult students were defined as twenty-five years of 
age and o 1 der . ) 

■ The Metro U study indicated that both entering adult students and faculty at 
the University judged most of the fifteen advising factors listed in the . 
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questionnare as important. The factors identified in the study clustered around 
the categories of accessibility, specific and accurate information, personal and 
caring relationship, and advice and counsel. Development of self-awareness 
through the adviser-advisee relationship was not perceived as important by either 
group. 

Adult students at Metro U reported that their two most important concerns were 
tryingno fit school into their schedules and financing their education. Faculty 
also recognized the importance of these concerns but thought that the degree of 
concern about self-confidence, isolation and study skills was greater than that 
indicated by the students. Almost half of the student respondents said thsZ they 
would use a job placement service, if available, and almost one-third would use 
tutoring and vocational testing services. Sixty-one percent of the new students 
said that they would like to meet with their academic advisers once J, quarter as 
they pursued their programs. 

Workshop participants and leaders listed and described some important factors 
in advising adults as compared to younger students: greater diversity within the 
adult student population; more self-directed individuals; and special needs of- 
returning adult women for more structured advising, encou ragement to pursue new 
nontradi tional careers, and the need to fill g^ps in science and math background 
as they continued formal education. 



"Improving Faculty Advising in Academic Departments: 
Three Case Studies" 

Presenter : G. TLob^.lt Standing, California State Un i vers i ty-Ch i co 

Sum mary Author : G. R. Standing 

This program was a report of a semes ter- long project to "improve academic 
advising and increase retention in three academic departments of a medium-sized 
state university, through a collaborative effort of faculty, consultants, and 
professional advising staff. Academic departments, despite the existence of a 
central advising office on campus, are the primary source of advising. It was 
felt that by focusing efforts on a limited number of departments over an extended 
period of time, a much better understanding of what helped would be achieved than 
could be achieved through more generalized efforts with all departments. Certain 
conditions were specified and met in the project: 

I. There should be faculty '•grass roots" involvement in defining and carrying out 
the project in order to increase the acceptance of change. Consequently, 
each step in the project was reviewed and approved by key faculty members^ 
and in some cases carriec;! out by those faculty rather than by the professional 
advising staff. 



> Diversity in the three departments was desirable. English. Home Economics and 
"■ Soctoto y were SB-Iected which represented three d i fferent school s w.thm the. 

University and were quite distinct from each other in the- r approaches to 

advising and in their several characteristics. 
3 Possible application of the project components to other departments in the 

UnWersity and elsewhere were sought. Several of the approaches used m the 

project .are indeed proving valuable elsewhere. 

k. Certain activities were agreed to in advance by the ^^-^^^P^jJ"^;;^ ^.^Is"' 
included pre- and post-assessment of retention ^ , ^"^^ . ' , f 

toward advising, a faculty training program, and collection and analys s of 
demographic data describing majors in each of the " „ ' 

addition, the departments carried on other activities through the project 
appropriate to their needs. 
The project was initiated in January 1980. beginning with the gathering of 
demographic information describing students majoring in each of three departments. 
This information was shared with the facluty in the first of a series of advising 
workshops held in each of the departments. Two different advising evaluation 
instruments were developed for the p roj ect . des i gned to assess students' attitudes 
toward advising and their major departments. A consultant was brought in. The 
departments were assisted in developing surveys for use in assessing their al, 
feelings about their prog rams and other approaches were made to help the departments 
strengthen their advising programs. Retention rates were measured, 

Faculty were very responsive to the program and positive in their evaluations. 
Copies of the instruments used in the program and other materials are available. 
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"Academic Counseling Services for Reinstated Students" 

Presenter : HcUiold 0). To-UvQA, Tuskegee Institu.te 

Summary Author : H. W. Toliver 

In addition to individual effort, determination, desire, and hope, there must 

be some other facets to the educative process for a growing number of students. 

There is a developing attitude that is catching on across the country that may 

have some serious ramifications for students of today and more so in the future. 

This attitude centers on the moral attitude of the institution to recognize that 
there is a serious difference in equal opportunity for admission and the opportunity 
to complete a program of study, more so for a student to complete a course of 
study of his/her choosing. Taking into consideration the level of precollege 
preparation, exaggerated motivation, and high expectations of many s t uden ts . , th i s 
attitude may have serious effects on the en t i re -h i gher education arena. 

Several observations led to the establishment of this program at Tuskegee 
Institute: l) A casual comparison of the size of the graduating class and the 
number of entering freshman students suggests that a discrepancy exists. 
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2) From an economic point of view it seems 1 og i ca 1 , in the wake of escalating 
recruitment costs, to keep a student rather than recruit one. 3) in a declining 
pool of ava i 1 ab 1 e poten t i a 1 students, it will be more difficult to maintain a 
given student population. k) The number of students dismissed for academic 
reasons, being placed on academic probation, applying for readmission, and being 
readmitted continually increases. 5) There is limited utilization of counseling 
services by reinstated s:udents. The stated primary objective for the program 
is "to provide programs and activities which will assist in the realization of a 
grade point average of at least 2.0 by a minimum of ]0% of students readmitted 
with academic probationary status after having been dismissed for academic reasons". 

Program activities include: 1) mandatory attendance at four individual 
counseling sessions each semester (one assessment, two monitoring and one sum- 
mation); 2) regularly scheduled tutorials (individual and group); and 3) growth- 
group learning and skills activities (assert i veness training, how to study, 
listening skills development, etc.). 

Tabl e of Resul ts 

Pi smi ssed Reinstated 2.0 or better (year) 2.0 or better (accum) Carry Over 

1978- 79 527 1^7 39 2k 6 

1979- 80 385 97 ^2 8 3^ 

1980- 81 3B3 180 

Counseling centers historically have had limited involvement in the battle 
against student attrition. This program is a back door approach in that it focuses 
on students who have reached the level of difficulty which would under normal 
circumstances eliminate them from the ranks of college students.- Results from this 
program suggest that counseling centers, through academic counseling programs, 
may play more active roles in reducing student attrition. 



"Planning for College Success-- 
Students Making Their Own Decisions" 

Presenter : S/ia^Yon Van Tutjt, EducatLoncit KdvAJ^QJi, Des Moines Area Community College 

Summary Author : S. Van Tuyl 

Comrrunity college education is opportunity oriented. Admission to the 
in'>titution is essentially "open door". Students must be helped to enter that 
door at a point at v/hich they can find success and satisfy their own needs. 
Further, the institutions must be prepared to meet the human needs of all who 
v/alk through that "open door". 

Community college education is goal oriented. Students come to the community 
college seeking "something". For many, that "something" is quite specific-- 
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training for a particular career or preparation to complete a baccalaureate degree. 
For others, it may be to determine "what .do I want to become" or "what should i 
do with my life". Many community college students are involved in this goal 
exploration and definition process, and the Student Life program must.be prepared 
to help -them progress from that point. 

As part of the admissions process at Des Moines Area Community College (DHACC) . 
the Career Education and full-time Arts and Science students are required to sub- 
mit cw application, have a copy of their high school or college transcript on file, 
and attend ' a Planning for College Success (PCS) workshop. Part-time Arts. and 
Science students are not required to attend a Worksiiop at the present time. 
Since DHACC is an "open doon" institution. ACT. CQT. etc. scores are not required. 

The PCS workshop is an integral component of the PCS program, an admissions/ .. 
enrollment program that utilizes se 1 f-assessmen,t in helping applicants make a 
successful entry into DMACC. This program grew out of a Student Life objective 
established to develop a system for using "self-assessment with students in relation 
to program selection, course selection, career planning and definition of develop- 
mental needs". The objective was one of several objectives designed to move the 
Student Life function towards implementation of a human development philosophy of 
which self-assessment is a basic tool. !• 

The goals of the Planning for College Success Workshop are to help applicants 
assess their readiness for college studie. and to develop a plan for achievirig their 
college goals. It is an. experience in which the participants are taught the 
knowledge and skills they, need to evaluate themselves, in particular their academic 
ability and goal commi tments-the two most important factors in predicting college 
success. In a very real sense it is teaching people how to make their own admis- 
sions decisions. 

The purposes of this workshop are to 1) teach students how to assess their 
read'iness"to begin college studies, and 2) assist students in developing plans for 
■successfully attaining their educational goals at Des Moines Area Community College. 
'During the workshop, students will be involved in^e following activities: 

1. Assess their academic strengths and weaknesses in relation to their 
courses of study. i*"' 

2. Identify what is motivating them to attend college. 

3. Describe the career/life opportunities their courses of study/program choices 
wi 1 1 make possible. 

Know what other learning needs they must plan for in order to rea.ch their 
educat iona 1 goa 1 s . 

5. Utilize the special college services that are available to assist them wi th 
■i their academic, career, and personal needs. 

6. Identify the necessary next steps for achieving academic success and set goals 
for meeting these needs prior to or during enrollment. 
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7. ^Use the skills and knowledge they have learned for periodically re-examining 
their plans and revising them as'needed. ',; 

At the end of the day, we hope the students will be able to accomplish the 
following tasks: l) identify their strengths and weaknesses; 2) have a better idea 
of what they hope to get,out of a college education; 3) identify some of the jobs 
they will qualify for after they complete their programs of study; identify 
barriers and roadblocks that could keep them from finishing their college programs; 
and 5) learn about the special resources they may use to improve their academic 
careers and personal development. This is a six and a half hour systematized, 
personal, self-assessment workshop where the applicants spend four hours measuring 
their academic success, two and a half hours in motivation assessment, and two 
hours in academic planning. 

The PCS workshops are conducted by 13 staff members who are counselors (N - 10), 
educational/academic acivisers (N = 2) , and the Director (N = l) of the Career Life 
Planning department. 



"Career Advising: A Challenge for the 
Faculty of the Arts and Sciences" 

Presenter : CcLiolim Mtkcn ymglaA, Re^eoAc/i A^'6ocA.atz, CzwtdA ioh. Social Re6eaA.c/i 
and VdvOy^opmnnAl, University of Denver 

Summary Author : C. A. Vengl ar 

Highlights of a distinctive project to integrate career advising with traditional 
liberal arts and sciences programs were presented for audience comments, questions, 
and general discussion. The University of Denver developed and implemented this 
project to address student needs both for career advising and for information 
about the relationship between academic and career goals. The major objective was 
to investigate career education within the liberal arts and sciences. 

Approach . Since the faculty members in an institution of higher education 
are the principal contacts for students, faculty are in a good position to influence 
students In the areas of career awareness, career planning, and goal setting. The 
introduction of career principles and Information within the liberal arts and 
sciences was achieved by developing faculty, departmental ly-based career education 
activities and programs. 

Activities . Project staff worked closely with interested faculty in 15 
departments representing the humanities, physical sciences, and social sciences in 
the College of Arts and Sciences and the management disciplines of the College of 
Business Administration. All 15 departments developed and implemented career 
oriented activities. Eight departments prepared and distributed career advising 
rndteririls; three depa r tmen ts of fered career courses for credit; two departments 
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held class" sessions on careers; two interdisciplinary courses were offered; three 
departments prepared proposals for career-related curriculum programs; and three 
departments held facu 1 ty-s tuden t-c6mmun i ty exchange workshops. 

Evaluation . The method chosen to evaluate the impact of the project was a 
questionnaire survey. A questionnaire for faculty and a questionnaire for students 
were developed and administered. An anralysis of the results suggest the following 
cone 1 us i ons : 

1 Most faculty were supportive of integrating career education into liberal arts 
departments and viewed advising students on career opportunities as part ot - 
the! r f unct i on . 

2 Most faculty engage in such basic career education activities as keeping cur- 
rent on career opportunities for majors and advising them about career-related 
decisions, but a minority of faculty teach career education concepts in 

their courses or arrangefor significant contacts with the business community. 

3 The core faculty members who worked closely with the project advised more 
students about course selection in light of career options, arranged for 
student contact with more community business persons, and taught more career 
education courses than the other faculty In the university. 

ii Students exposed to career education materials and activities were able to 
list more career options for graduates in their major and to identify more 
skills they were learning which would be relevant to their careers than 
other students. 

5. Students exposed to career education were more confident than other students 
about getting good jobs. 

6. '.Students were generally even more positive than faculty about integrating 

, career education into their liberal arts curriculum. 
7 Students receiving career education communicated more frequently with faculty, 
ilumni, and fellow students about career decisions than did other students 
a t the un i vers i ty . 

Dr. Venglar directed this project which was supported by Grant No. G0078C0032 
to tht\ University of Denver from the Office of Career Education, H.E.W. Alvin 
•Goldberg, Ph.D., Principal investigator. 



"A Developmental Program of Advising 
at Heidelberg Col lege" 

Presenters: Raymond A. W^e, Chn^lAman, VzpaJvtMuvt oi ?kyi>lcA i^cinnz 0. WolU, 

■ CkcLiApfiMon, Vzpcwtmznt oi Comuyu,C(vUon and JkwXAz A^ti 

Heidelberg Col lege , ' 

Summary Authors : R. A. Wise and L. 0. Wolff \ 

„ TSD is a goal-oriented advising program which relies upon developmental theory 
Currently in its fourth year, TSD is a portion of a larger program entitled 
"Total Student Development". The program was designed after an extensive review 
of college-related literature including works by Sanford, Crookston, and Miller' 
ondPrinceand the adult career change materials of Sturner and Bartsch; 
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All new students complete the structured program which involves approximately 
20 hours of developmental and or i en ta t i ona 1 meetings before classes begin, with 
an additional 8-10 hours occurring during the first semester. The students meet 
in small groups of 8-10 in which a faculty member and an upperclassman are assigned 
as a team of facilitators. The program was faculty-developed, and each year over 
70 facilitators work in the program. Faculty involvement is voluntary, and they 
receive no compensat^ion for their work. 

The program objectives are to provide necessary information for a Student's 
Initial adjustment, including an understanding of the developmental process; to 
introduce goal-setting processes and components; to enable a student to assess 
strengths and weaknesses; to help a student integrate the social, cultural, persona 
career and academic areas of the collegiate experience and to set goals in each 
area; and to make students aware of the college resources as strategies for meeting 
i nd i vi dua 1 goa Is. 

The program consists of 23 sessions all of whicVi focus on some aspect pf 
Sturner's Goal-Setting Schema. This includes sessions on group-building, develop- 
mental processes', future life preferences and goa 1 -set t i ng . Also included are 
sessions on HePdelberg graduation requirements, personal assessment, cultural 
development, time management and the registration process. Before classes begin, 
each student has an individual scheduling conference with the facilitating team. 
Sessions during the semester focus on values clarification. Strong Campbell ^ 
Interest Inventory evaluation^ second semester goals and a A-year academic plan. 
A facilitator's Manual has been developed and is available. 

Evaluations indicate that freshmen and facilitators see the program as helpful 
making the student aware of the academic and non-acBdemic opportunities of the 
college. Some faculty members still do not see this type of program as necessary 
and/or a part of the facu-lty member's responsibilities. -Time demands are. great 
and many faculty resent this. Overall however, TSD has resulted 1.n a significant 
improvement in academic advising. ^' . 

The program was presented in a mixed format i ncl udi ng Mecture , si i des -over- 
heads, handouts, and question-answer segments. Program eva luations indicated that 
participants found the program quite informative and useful. 



"Adviser Burnout: The' Cause and Some Cures" 
Presenter : Vototluj-E. Wijyine., State University of New York at Buffalo 
Summary Author : D. E. Wynne 

The presentation on burnout elaborated pn the paper distributed at the meeting 
detailing one. Institution's response 'to burnout in its advisement staff. Questions 
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followed an informal summary of the paper. The emphasis was upon organizational 

response to the problem rather than on individual response. 

After citing some of the causes of burnout as described in the literature, 

there was an accSunting of what the new director of advisement did to combat these 

problems anjong the advisement staff of the State University of New York at Buffalo. 

The steps tak^n by the director included the following: 

1. To lessen the uncertai'nty about roles and duties (one of ^h^. "^^J^'', ""^^^ °^ 
burnout), clear-cut lines of responsibility were established. Evaluation 
sessions between th^ director a.nd each adviser w.ere held regularly. 

2 To increase the advi sers ' ^abi 11 ty ' to affect the work situation, each adviser 
became responsible for one specific area of advisement. _ Wi th i n that area , 
the adviser.made decisions arid was spokesman for the division when other 
departments' were involved. Policy decisions affecting the entire staff were 
discussed at staff meetings and adviser recommendations were given serious 
cons i derat ion . 

3 To insure feedback regarding adviser performance, the mandatory once-a-year 
appraisals were supplemented by regular meetings between the director and 
each adviser. 

h To lessen the pressure on an overworked staff, expanded opportunities for 
attending workshops and seminars were made ava i 1 ab 1 e , afford i ng both time 
for'Tearning skilU which enabled advisers to use their time -^ore effectively 
and for getting perspect i ve .Jj ' 
Other organiza-tional changes included greater interaction with faculty members 
and increased public recognijMon of good work. These steps were taken without a 
change in budget and wi thout the need for lengthy bureaucratic hassles. Similar 
alterations can be made at any institution which takes the time to consider not 
only student needs when setting up job tasks but staff needs. 
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